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gaa] [TH reference to very important 
works beth in progress and in 
contemplation, wherein if error 
be committed the evil done 
} would be of no common magni- 
* tude, we would say a few words 
on the diffusion of gases and 
ventilation. 

Many of the laws of nature 
are simple when understood: man 
3) may in some cases subvert them; | 

in other eases they are beyond 
his control. Much skill and labour 
are required to convert natural 
products and to change natural 
combinations to man’s use: the chemist 
aud the engineer have each their 
ie special work. The chemist can accom- 
plish many things in his laboratory, which 
are commercially impracticable, on account 
of the expense involved: the work of 
the engineer is also limited very much to 
results which pay. ‘The diffusion of gases 
follows a subtle but well-known law; all the 
consequences of such diffusion are not, however, 
fully comprehended. In the diffusion of gases 
electricity is excited, and we know something 
of the rapidity of this effect. The diffusion of 
gases can scarcely be controlled by mechanical 
means; in ventilating arrangements this should 
not be relied on if attempted. Many gases 
injurious to health are diffused with extreme 
rapidity : place and expose camphor in a room, 
then open doors and windows,—the diffusion 
will not be stopped, nor the scent be materially 
diminished; if even the air could be pumped out 
with a strong current, the taint would remain 
as long as any of the camphor existed. Decay- 
ing and fermenting animal and vegetable sub- 
stances act much in the same way as camphor ; 
gases are liberated and diffusion takes place. 

The change of air in rooms and _ hospital 
wards ought not to be made at high velocities ; 
some of the best regulated hospitals calculate 
upon a change equal to one foot vertical per 
minute; that is, in a room 15 feet high the 
whole air should not be changed at a greater 
rate than once in fifteen minutes. Gases are 
diffased much more rapidly than this: for a 
limited space one gas will pass into another gas 
(hydrogen into common air, for instance) as into 
avacuum. No allowable artificial current man 
can create will prevent such diffusion, if the 
gases are brought into proximity; no ordinary 
artificial trapping will stop it. Many gases pass 
through fluids, and so called solids, very readily. 
Hydrogen gas will pass easily through the pores 
of stucco, so that plastered walls and ceilings 
are no barrier to the diffusion of cesspool emana- 
tions: hence the. intolerable and incurable 
nuisance experienced where such receptacles are 
used. Latrines and cesspools generate hydrogen 
and its compounds ; they cannot, therefore, be | 
Placed in contact with hospital wards or rooms | 
without creating and maintaining a nuisance, 
and doing serious injury to the patients or 
Inhabitants. 

The law of the diffusion of gases may also be 
tested thus: throw any animal substance, such 
as bones, hair, feathers, &c. on to an open fire; 
the heat of the fire and the draught of the 
chimney will not prevent gases so liberated from 
being diffused through the air of the room, or 
indeed of all the rooms in a house. 

There are gases heavier than common air,— 








these gases, and their compounds (which are 
generated by decaying and fermenting animal 
refuse), are exceedingly injurious if breathed ; 
they are the gases found in the fever and cholera 
haunts of towns. 

Taking these facts, as detailed, into considera- 
tion, it will become evident that rooms, and 
especially hospital wards, should be so con- 
structed as to be entirely free from a chance of 
;such contamination, as chemistry proves the 
impossibility of the evil being prevented by 
mechanical means. To draw the air of a ward 
through a latrine will not prevent the foul gas 
of such latrine passing into the ward, even 
though the flue-draught is strong,—as strong as 
fire can make it. Cholera travels against the 
current of the monsoons as readily as with it; 
even the steam force of a tornado cannot retard 
its progress; the dread mysterious something 
which generates or developes cholera follows 
the law of gaseous diffusion, passing through 
atmospheric air as through a vacuum. 

The ventilation of rooms and of hospital- 
wards to be safe and agreeable should 
be imperceptible to the sense of feeling: 
there must not be palpable draughts, and 
yet the whole body of air within the 
room or ward should have motion; this slow, 
quiet, unseen, and unperceived motion can 
only be obtained by means of diffuse areas of 
inlet and of escape, the whole circumference of 
the floor, the whole circumference of the ceiling. 
Small and isolated openings, however quick 
the draught established, can only remove a por- 
tion of the air, and set up a current towards the 
oint or points of inlet or outlet, as the case 
may be. Effective ventilation cannot be carried 
on through flues of small area. 

Sewers and drains, even the best and most 
perfect, when in use, are gas-retorts ; the solids 
and fluids constantly passing through or ‘present 
in them are 'the producers of gas; and those 
lighter than common air—hydrogen, &c.—flow 
upwards. If, therefore, sewers and drains.are 
connected with rooms and hospital wards, these 
foul gases will penetrate even through water 
and plaster. How, then, can a sewer or drain 
be “trapped?” Many persons think it is ex- 
ceedingly easy to sewer and drain a house or 
building situate on a hill. This is a mistake. 
More care is required to prevent contamination 
than where sewers and drains have a moderate 
gradient, as those gases of decomposition which 
are lighter than common air ascend the quick 
gradients more rapidly; just as water flows 
down with increased velocity. The high parts of 
a town frequently suffer from epidemic diseases 
more than houses at a lower elevation: but 
this is where they are connected with sewers 
and drains having no proper and adequate means 
for ventilation. Sewers and drains ought never 
to pass beneath houses or hospitals : if possible 
they ought never to be directly connected with 
a house or hospital. They should stop at the 
outer wall; and there must be means for full 
and free external ventilation, so as to prevent 
even a possibility of contamination by the law 
of diffusion. If foul gases are admitted within 
a room or hospital, they will not be ventila‘ed 
out through flues, however ingeniously contrived. 
The evil may be diminished, but it will not be 
destroyed. 








LIVERPOOL FREE LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM COMPETITION. 

Our readers are aware that the sixteen 
designs drawn in completion of so many 
sketches chosen out of 115 in a previous com- 
petition, are now on view by the public, ina 
suite of rooms in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
As this competition has excited much attention 
in Liverpool, the number of visitors daily are 
very great. 

As might have been anticipated, the designs 





carbonic acid and others ; there are gases lighter 
than common air,—hydrogen and others : both ! 





for the most part affect Classic or Italian guise. 
We have one displaying Byzantine elements, 





but no representative of the Gothic. There are. 
some that show a considerable amount of origi-- 
nality in general composition, while too many 
remind us of what we have seen before, either- 
at home or abroad; and very few have made 
that free and independent use of the elements. 
which constitute a design in the full sense of 
the word original. ‘Ihe suggestion of a dome- 
covered entrance-hall by the committee, in the 
instructions issued to architects, has been acted 
upon by several, and we have domes of eve 
shape and proportion—square, octagonal, hem1- 
spherical, segmental, some of which- crown 
colonnaded rotundas, that for size might vie- 
with St. Paul’s itself; and where a dome of’ 
some kind is not adopted, there is generally a. 
receding attic in its stead ; so that most of the 
designs present a pyramidal pile externally ; one: 
or two of them something too much like St.. 
George’s-hall, either from the adoption of the: 
attic just mentioned, or from the introduction 
of the dwarf intercolumnar walls, though the 
least reflection might have shown that the latter 
are far too peculiar to be repeated, especially 
on a site contiguous to that of the original. 

One or two of the most beautiful designs. 
considered abstractedly are altogether unsuited 
in expression to the intended purpose, being. 
almost surrounded with colonnades, which,. 
besides really diminishing the light, prevent the 
windows having that promineuce essential to 
the true expression of the destined use of the 
edifice. The design selected by the committee. 
for the first prize errs in this respect as much 
or more than any other as it almost entirely 
suppresses the window, and substitutes a row of 
niches, which might have a very good effect in 
a building purely monumental, but are absurd 
in one for a practical purpose, such as a library 
and museum. Windows are said to be ‘so 
omitted for the sake of architectural effect, but 
the result is architectural absurdity; for win- 
dows, in this climate especially, are essential to 
true architectural effect, and you might as well 
put out a man’s eyes with.a view to increase 
his beauty, as for the sake of architectural effect 
to exclude the window. 

While one competitor ignores the window, 
another is ashamed of his roof, and fovlishl 
hides it by an enormous and false attic, whic. 
has no better effect than causing the wings to. 
overpower the central pedimented portico. 

‘The plans of the different floors show but in 
few instances anything like ingenuity, and in 
still fewer do we find very satisfactory arrange- 
ments for admission of light. The — design, 
we think, has too compact a general outline for 
the security of asufliciency of this indispensable 
element, without the substitution of an interior: 
court for the central hall. Others have sacri- 
ficed the capability of lighting to the uncalled- 
for effect of external colonnades, as alluded to 
in speaking of the exteriors. 

What excited in us considerable surprise on a 
first sight of the plans was, that notwithstand- 
ing the low sum named us the limit of the cost, 
most of thg competitors had adopted a wasteful 
general arrangement: vast central “halls of 
columns,” square and oblong, surrounded by 
corridors that would alone swallow up half the 
roposed 20,000/. ; and circular saloons in emu- 
ation of the Pantbeon vie with each other in 
magnificence,—which seems far more thought 
of than practical utility. 

At least. two-thirds of the competitors, we 
should think, violate the condition as to cost, 
and not a few would each require an outlay of 
from 70,0902. to 100,000/. to realise them in a 
durable material, with all their sculptural em-- 
bellishments. 

Some are expensive des'grs, even in respect 
of their mere shells. In one instance, the 
greater part of the boundary-walls are nct in 
one vertical plane from top to bottom, but have 
the upper story receding within the plan of the 
lower, thereby greatly increasing the cost of 
erection. 

But it is not in the matter of cost only that 
the conditions are violated; four of the designs, 
and among them the prize design, have mixed. 
the library and museum,—i. e. thes: depart- 
ments are in different stories of one building, 
and under the same roof, in contempt of an 
express condition that the library should forma 





distinct and separate block. 
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Ever the plan of the site, which was issued 
along with the instructions, has been set at 
naught. One competitor, for the sake of mag- 
nificent interior arrangements, has overstepped 
the longitudinal boundary line by 50 feet ; and 
another, in bringing walls perforated with win- 
dows up to the east and west limits of the site, 
has rendered increased extent of land necessary 
to the adoption of his design. The author of a 
very showy set of drawings before mentioned 
has shirked the difficulties of a very rapidly- 
= site, and placed his building on a dead 
evel. 

It is worthy of mention that the most 
imposing sets of drawings seldom roved, 
upon examination, to be the best designs. 
Some of the most gorgeous in colouring and 
pictorial accessories being little more than 
a stringing of the commonest elements toge- 
ther, without fancy or fecling; and were 
we to enter into the relative merits of the 
several designs, we fear we should go somewhat 
counter to what has ‘been expressed by the votes 
of the competitors, and to the verdict of the 
committee, with whom good, or rather showy 
drawing and colouring, must have supplied the 

lace and been mistaken for fair proportions and 
fine composition, originality, and other intrinsic 
qualities. 

On the whole there is much to discourage the 
lover of art in this collection of designs,—a 
collection which cannot fail to induce the con- 
viction of the vanity of expecting a satisfactory 
result under the present system and means of 
selection. 

Public competition, in the abstract, no one, 
we think, could object to. We can conceive it 
so conducted as to become a most powerful 
means, not only of impulse to the study of 
architecture, but by bringing out nameless 
talent and sending in talentless names, of 
putting its professors in their right places. But 
what might thus be of incalculable value to 
our art, seems in practice to be all a farce. 

We do not say this because the right man 
never gets tke offered premium. If no other 
injury were perpetrated than that, it would be 
of comparatively little matter. We speak 
strongly, because in its present state it cannot 
have a good influence upon the study of archi- 
tecture; for, as it becomes known that com- 
mittee-men are incapable of judging of the rela- 
tive merit of the works submitted to them, merit 
is of course not studied. Committee-men know 
nothing at all about the plans of the floors, 
therefore anything will do for a plan. Committec- 
men cannot recognise or appreciate originality, 
therefore a is not sought. Committee- 
men award the premium to the author of the 
prettiest picture, and therefore the contest is 
not for the best plan and most beautiful and 
original exterior design, but for the showiest 
water-colour drawing. And to such an extent 
has this gone on, that even architects themselves 
would find it difficult to penetrate the dense 
atmosphere of claptrap, in the shape of colour- 
ing and getting up, which envelopes them, to 
the real merits and demerits of the designs. We 
have seen sets of drawings in which the very 
plans were glowing with vermillion and all the 
colours of the rainbow, in which the sections 
for drawing and colouring were absolute gems, 
while the perspectives were coloured by eminent 
water-colour artists, probably at great expense 
to the author, which, as architectural designs, 
were not worth the paper they covered. 

That in a competition open to all, the majority 
of the designs serit in should be valueless it is 
natural to expect ; because while the very hum- 
blest of the profession are as likely to respond 
to the invitation as the highest, we know ve 
well that not one man in ten who writes himself 
architect is capable of designing a public build- 
ing of any importance. But this renders more 
urgent the need of some better means than is 
at present resorted to of making the selection. 
What is the best we are not prepared to say, 
and will content ourselves with observing, as we 
have before said, that we have no faith in the 
plan which takes the verdict of the competitors, 
whose duty and interest it sets in the most 
striking opposition to each other; each bei 

ed upon in common honesty to declare for 
the design he considers the greatest rival to his 
own, and record a vote that might tun the 


scale against himself. But there are other ob- 
jections to this mode: to say nothing of pro- 
fessional and local jealousy, and other influences. 
Are those who merely string the tritest elements 
together without the exercise of the least inven- 
tion—window and pilaster, pilaster and window ; 
or not content with that, copy an entire facade, 
—are they likely to respect the originality that 
rebukes their hum-drum productions? Nay, 
are they not likely to resent in others any 
breaking up of new ground, or deeper plunging 
into the wells of beauty? We believe that by 
no plan of selection could a truly fair decision 
be arrived at, unless the designs were all simi- 
larly drawn and tinted, say, in sepia or Indian 
ink ; for such is the influence of superior drawing 
and colouring; that if a collection of designs, 
after being exhibited and judged of as they came 
from their respective authors, were re-drawn 
and coloured by the same hand,—the perspec- 
tives from the same point of view,—and with 
the same solar and atmospheric effects upon 
them, and in this new guise again submitted to 
an equally capable tribunal, or the same tri- 
bunal, supposing it could forget its former deci- 
sion, the result would be totally different ; and 
designs, which were perhaps all but unnoticed 
before, would become for their originality and 
beauty, the centre of attraction. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


TueE public conversazione and opening meeting 
of the present session of this Association took 
place on Friday evening, the 3rd inst. at Lyon’s- 
inn Hall, Newcastle-street, Strand ;—the presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur Allom, Associate of the Insti- 
tute, in the chair. 

Letters were read from the Right Hon. Sir 
Benjamin Hall and Mr. Decimus Burton, 
regretting their inability to be present on the 
occasion. A letter was also read from the Office 
of Works, accompanying copies of the plans and 
particulars for the New Government Offices, for 
the use of the Association. 


The hon. secretary then read a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Association during the past year. It 
commenced by expressing the thanks of the com- 
mittee to Mr. Tite, M.P. for the kind interest he had 
evinced in the welfare of the Association, both on the 
occasion of their last opening meeting, and on other 
occasions. Great difficulty had been experienced 
during the session for want of papers. Notwithstand- 
ing, several papers of considerable interest had been 
read. A crisis ensued, and on the 2nd of May last 
resolutions had been proposed having for their object 
the dissolution of the Association. They were, how- 
ever, almost unanimously rejected, and from that time 
greater interest in the affairs of the Association had 
been manifested by the members generally. At the 
early part of the session, and after much considera- 
tion, a memorial had been presented to the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, praying them to institute 
such a course of examination as they might think 
necessary, in order to test the qualifications of candi- 
dates intending to practise as architects. This 
memorial was received and discussed by the members 
of the Institute ; but the committee regretted that the 
objects of the memorialists had been totally misunder- 
stood, both by the members of the Institute who had 
spoken, and by others who had written upon the sub- 
ject. The committee received an answer to their 
memorial, in which they were told that the course 
proposed was as yet premature, and that the 
council could not proceed further in the matter 
until they had gained some experience in the 
working of the examinations of candidates for 
district surveyorships. The committee thought the 
subject was of so much importance, and so fraught 
with good for the future welfare of the young archi- 
tect, that they felt bound to give it still further con- 
sideration ; and they asked for the sincere and earnest 
support of the members of the Association in a matter 
of, as they considered, so much consequence. On the 
17th of June last, the committee received a very im- 
portant letter from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in which a suggestion was made for amal- 
gamating the Architectural Association with the 
Institute. The matter had been taken into considera- 
tion by the committee, at four meetings held during 
the recess, and a resolution had been passed to the 
effect, that it would not be expedient for the Associa- 
tion to amalgamate with the Institute on the terms 
proposed. The subject, however, would be laid before 


i$ | the members generally, in November next, when a 


final decision on the subject would be come to. A 
list of the papers read during the past session was 





To conclusion, the report called attention to the 
syllabus of papers and subjects for sketches for the 
present session, and urged upon the younger members 
of the profession the necessity of giving the Associa. 
tion increased support. 

Mr. R. Kerr, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said,—Two circumstances mentioned in 
the report deserved a passing word. He was 
nee that the proposition for a dissolution of the 

ssociation had been rejected, whatever might 
have been the motives of those by whom it was 
made. Another singular circumstance seemed 
to have occurred very recently—namely, the pro. 
position of the Royal Institute of British Archi. 
tects that the Association should be am 
mated with the Institute, or, as he should cal] 
it, absorbed in the Institute. He was nota 
until the report was read, that such a proposition 
had been discussed and preliminarily disapproved 
of, but he was very glad that it was so. He 
considered that, although the proposition from 
the Institute was highly complimentary to the 
Association —just as much so as the other 
proposition to which he had alluded was the 
reverse—yet at the same time it was a proposi- 
tion which deserved to be taken into con. 
sideration with a great deal of caution. That 
Association was founded for the purpose of 
affording to the young members of the profession 
the means of ae, ci by mutual in. 
struction. The principle on which it was founded 
was one which had been carried out through 
this and other countries in various departments 
of science with very great success. The opera- 
tions of that Association had been eminently 
successful; but they must expect that in that, 
as in other things, there must at times be some 
falling off. It did not, however, follow that the 
principle upon which it was founded had in the 
slightest degree proved inapplicable, or that the 
Association itself had been unsuccessful in its 
operations. He might be bold enough to say 
that that Association had done more practical 
good amongst the young men of the architec- 
tural profession within the last ten years than 
any Association of the kind ever established in 
this country. Ten years ago the profession was 
in a very different position from that in which 
itis now. Everything was then the “‘five orders.” 
Nine out of ten of those present did not now 
know probably what the “five orders” were— 
in the sense, at least, in which it was then used. 
At that time every thing was the “ five orders :” 
there were even five orders of Gothic architec- 
ture: at least it was attempted to be shown 
that there were; and “ five orders” of a great 
many other things, which he would not then say 
pees Pass more about. During the last ten 
years, however, the character of architectural 
design had been greatly changed; the pictu- 
resque had been studied more than the classic 
or the stately, and therefore the — vigour 
exhibited by the youthful mind had been more 
called into requisition than the studied sense of 
those who were more advanced. That Associa- 
tion, he concluded, had been eminently con- 
ducive to the fostering of this peculiar energy 
of the youthful mind, and therefore he had no 
hesitation in saying that it had done more 
practical good amongst the class to which it 
appealed, than almost any other association with 
which they were acquainted. He had not the 
slightest doubt that the proposition of the 
Institute was prompted by the most disinterested 
and excellent motives. No one wished the In- 
stitute more success than he did; but there was 
one thing (and he did not speak ee in 
connection with the Institute which he did not 
like: he did not like its charter. In a country 
like this, and an age like this, Government 
er eon and Government authority, instead 0 

eing conducive to the benefit of any public 
movement, are repens | found to clog its pro- 
gress. A most remarkable instance of the 
operation of the same principle had been 
played in the affairs of the late war. At the 
time that Government refused the offer of a pt- 
vate mercantile firm to provide the army m the 
Crimea with comfortable clothing and housing 
at a reasonable rate, our brave army were 
perishing on the ground from starvation al! 
cold. There was a deplorable illustration °: 
the difference between private enterprise a0 
Government management and routine. In 4 








given, and thanks were returucd for various donatioxs. 





country like ours, so long as private enterprise 
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was allowed to carry on its operations on its own 
basis, the energy and genius of a nation like this 
js sure to lead it to success; but the moment 
Government authority and patronage and routine 
come into play, the very reverse is the case. 
The Institute of. British Architects was, he 

ight say, a Government institution. He had 
no doubt that the practical management of that 
Institute was characterized by disinterestedness, 

ntlemanliness, and highmindedness; but at 
the same time he contended that if the Institute 
were not clogged with that unfortunate charter, 
but were based upon the enterprise of British 
public spirit, it would do a great deal of good, 
while many at present were disposed to say it 
did not do much good. Now, why should an 
institution like the Architectural Association 
become merged with the Institute of British 
Architects? Let them co-operate with them in 
every possible way, submit themselves to the 
authority of the men who compose it, allow 
themselves to be governed by their dicta, and 
perhaps they would be safe in so doing to a great 
extent. But a society of that kind once started 
in England never could be merged. If the 
Association were dissolved, before twelve 
months there would be another of a similar kind 
organized. In conclusion, he gave some prac- 
tical advice for the carrying on of the business 
of the present session, whieh he hoped would be 
more successful than the last. 

Mr. Gray seconded the adoption of the re- 





found themselves in some difficulty, the council 
felt that they would not be wanting in the 
interest which they felt for every class of the 
profession, in coming forward and offering them 
the hand of friendship, to prevent them from 
disbanding themselves, and being consequently 
deprived of the opportunities for improvement. 
They said, “ Let us go forward, and say we have 
a place here : if in any way we can combine you 
with ourselves, we shall be happy to do so, by 
offering you the use of our library, and place of 
meeting, and any other advantages we have 
at our disposal.” That was the proposition 
that the Institute wished to make, and that was 
the whole and sole charge that could be brought 
against them. They felt that antagonism is bad 
for a profession, though rivalry is sometimes 
beneficial to it. The objects of the Institute 
had been to promote the interests of art gene- 
rally, and not of the profession itself,—to up- 
hold the character of the profession, to main- 
tain it for the good of the art,—that was the 
sole object the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects had in view. He had listened to the 
address which had been delivered by the presi- 
dent. with interest, but he differed in opinion 
from some of the sentiments expressed in it. 
He recollected London some twenty-five years 
ago: there was then hardly a straight street in 
it. The streets were so narrow that two omni- 
buses could hardly go abreast. The streets 








port, which was agreed to. 
The Chairman then read an address of some 
length, commenting on the condition of the | 
metropolis, which, he said, became more in- | 
tolerable every day; the want of taste shown 
in public works, instancing the Nelson Monu- 
ment in Trafalgar-square, the proposed Govern- 
ment competitions, the diced embankment of 
the Thames, the = of the closed 
graveyards, the public monuments, and the 
want of proper Dining Houses in the metro- 
polis. He suggested that the railway com- 
panies should aid in bringing building stone, in 
se of moderate size, at a cheap rate to 
ndon ; and concluded with setting forth the 
ae of the Association (now numbering 
25 members), and expressing his opinion in 
favour of the union, not fusion, of the various 
architectural bodies of the metropolis, under a 
liberal ree. We are sevented from giving 
the address in full, by the more than ordinary 
demands on our space this week, but may recur 
to it next week, if not prevented. 
Professor Donaldson said, he would not 
ave risen to offer any remarks, but his 
friend, Mr. Kerr, whom he had known and re- 
spected for many years, happened to throw out 
some observations in reference to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, which were not 
founded upon the actual circumstances of that 
Institute. Perhaps the meeting would pardon 
him for attempting to set the Iustitute right in 
their estimation, Mr. Kerr had started with the 
Proposition, that when a company or society had 
get a charter of incorporation, it was necessary 
that it should be under Government influence 
and management. An idea so fallacious could 
not have been started by Mr. Kerr, if he had 
considered the subject beforehand; because the 
charter was merely meant to give to the 
Institute possessing it a legal standing in 
society: it did not give any influence to the 
vernment, or empower any other body to in- 
erfere in any way ‘with its management or con- 
trol. The truth was, the Institute, after havin 
een carried on for some years, had acquire 
considerable property in the public ico. as 
+ a as a valuable library and collection, and 
ey felt that there was no safeguard for the 
Property they {aca if it remained vested in 
femate indivi uals, and they thought it due to 
rd Profession, and the position which the 
titute held, that they should give that pro- 
perty the security which the public had a right 
expect. That was the whole and sole cause 
0: = having a charter of incorporation, in 
order that they might stand — well or ill he did 
not — to say — but that they might stand 
ae € representatives of the profession, and thus 
sce a locus standi, that the property pos- 
fe by them might be under the protection 
of the law. The Institute had a generous re- 


were dirty, and the Thames was filthy, and there 
was hardly a garden around London. But since 
that time see the progress that had been made. 
The president had said that London becomes 
more and more intolerable: he (Professor 
Donaldson) said that it became more and more 
tolerable; it improved every day. Look at 
Cannon-street : was it not large and broad? were 
not those great mercantile magazines worthy of 
being palaces? He might ails to a large 
number of other buildings of modern structure 
around London, and ask, whether it really became 
“more and more intolerable as a place of resi- 
dence.” Regent-street did not exist thirty-five 
years ago: the Strand was not then as it is 
now. Let us have a century or two, as had 
been passed by foreigners in improving their 
cities, and London would be able to vie with 
any capital in the world. The chairman had 
alluded to the sewage of the Thames. If his 
memory served him well, three or four years 
ago competition was invited on this subject, and 
forty or fifty designs were sent in, not one of 
which suited the purpose for which they were 
required; and he dia not know whether for the 
next ten years they would have a mode of sew- 
age such as was desired. It had been said that 
Government interference was always bad, but 
there were numerous instances of entire failure 
where there was a total absence of all Govern- 
ment interference whatever: he need only give 
as one instance that of the Nelson column. ‘ir. 
Kerr had said that under certain circum- 
stances they should go to the Institute, 
submit themselves to it, and adopt their rules ; 
but the Institute did not require submission : 
they considered it would be unworthy of men 
and of architects to talk of submission. They 
must come, if they came at all, upon equal 
terms—make their own terms, in fact, with the 
Institute in an honourable way, worthy of men 
and of architects. The Institute might have 
been supposed to be placing themselves in an 
invidious position in coming forward to make 
the proposition they had made; but they disre- 
pod 26 any remarks that might be made on their 
conduct, ie actuated solely by a desire to 
benefit the members of the Association ; and if 
they could not succeed in their object, the fault 
did not rest with the Institute, but with the 
members of the Association themselves. 

Mr. Jennings said the general feeling of the elder 
members of the profession was that there should be as 
complete union as possible in the profession. They 
considered at all times that there must be mauy things 
of which every individual was more or less ignorant, 
and that the elder branches of the profession might 
often, from experience, be enabled to impart informa- 
tion to them; hence the utility of association and 
unity. He felt quite satisfied that the present charter 
was attended with some inconvenience as far.as amal- 
gamation of the entire number of architects of London 
was concerned ; but he did not conceive there was any 





gard for the whole members of the profession, 


insuperable difficulty in the way. If there was a 


and hearing that the Architectural Association! desire on the part of both institutions to unite, he 


thought that it was not impossible to do so, and that 
some plan might be devised to carry it out with satis- 
faction to all parties. 

Mr. Edwin Nash considered that the division of a 
| profession into two bodies was injurious to its in- 
terests. If a union between the Association and the 
Institute could be devised in such a way that the 
junior members should be left free to exercise them- 
selves in that industrious and energetic manner they 
had done there, it would be a good thing ; but if they 
joined the Institute and merely attended the meetings 
which take place at the Institute, instead of benefiting, 
he thought they would be in a worse position than at 
present. The suggestion now made by the Institute 
for such a union he considered required remodelling 
before it could be accepted or acted upon. 

Mr. Edward Hall, being called upon, observed 
that the present question of union in the profession 
had concerned with it the interests of art and archi- 
tects for years to come. He had long felt that the 
mutual relations of established architects and other 
members of the profession, were not what they should 
be; and there was not the same intercommunion of 
ideas, and disposition to give credit on either side, 
which he noticed, for example, amongst the engineers. 
At the same time, whatever was decided upon for the 
Association, independent action had, to a certain 
extent, benefit, such as a noble author discovered, 
judging from the title of his work,—“ Progression by 
Antagonism.” He believed, with deference to Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, that the interests of art were 
to be served by advancing the interests of the 








profession, and somewhat more than the Insti- 
tute had done; and also (without touching upon 
the reasons) he held that the architecture of Lon- 
don had not advanced in a ratio commensurate 
with the population (the real point), or in a manner 
parallel with the improvements in some other capitals. 
He did not consider that the Government, in calling 
for designs. for particular offices, and a plan for 
general disposition of offices, at the same time, had 
inangurated a happier state of affairs: if the general 
plan had any value, it would be as likely that the 
sleeve of a garment cut by one tailor would happen 
to fit the coat of a different workman, as that the 
general scheme and the details here should fall toge- 
ther; and at least one set of premiums must be 
wasted. 

Mr. Papworth said, with regard to the union of 
the several bodies under one roof, it was only three 
years since he undertook to be the medium of com- 
munication for bringing about a combination of the 
Institute, the Museum, and the Association, on one 
piece of ground. At that time the Association 
decided that it would rather remain alone; and he 
supposed that decision would influence to a certain 
extent their answer to the proposition recently made 
to them by the Institute. That proposition was one 
which he had pressed upon the members of the 
Association for the last few years; seeing that as they 
had not a library, and as the Institute had a very 
good one; and that as it must be a perfect matter of 
indifference to the Association whether they met at 
that end of the town, or a little more west; and that 
as it would be very possible to make arrangements for 
using the library and the reading-rooms, and for other 
advantages of that sort, without the Institute at all 
interfering with their regulations, — he could not 
understand why the Association should not accept 
the proposition : he did not see why they could not 
have meetings of their own without even the presence 
of the Fellows. But latterly, his own ideas upon the 
subject had begun to change. He began to imagine 
that it would not be a good thing for the profession 
if the Association were to accept the offer. He would 
tell them why. Duriog the time they had existed, 
they had been always spurred on by a want of some- 
thing ; but when they had got everything, what would 
they do? Again, when they had got a library at their 
command, were they sure that they would use it ? 
He had some ground for that remark, for he could 
assure them that he had never seen five gentlemen at 
a time in the library of the Institute. 

Mr. Kerr wished to correct what seemed to be a 
false impression arising from the remarks he had 
made respecting the Institute. He did not for a 
moment intend to convey the idea that the Institute 
was under Government control. He merely meant to 
lay down the principle that State patronage in any 
form was not found conducive to the success of any 
scientific movement of a public character. He was 
inclined to think that althongh the charter might be 
necessary for its library and property, the lnstitute 
would find it more advantageous to the profession at 
large if it had no charter and no property. He was 
convinced that if the Institute would open its doors 
to every one who liked to go into its meetings, as they 
did at the Association, and permit its library to be 
used by such of the profession who desired to use it, 





they would find those privileges very much appre- 
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ciated, aud a very great deal of good feeling 
created ly it He must again ex 


respect for th 
tion of its affairs 


his great set the example of t 
e Tustitute itself, an nethecheeaee | forbids, in this town, the dwelling in uubealthy 
by those who are at its head, and be | houses. Without this law, and | eaunot sufficient) 





would be | is lower. The towa of Rotterdam has, in this respect, 


A regulation of the commune 


should be sorry if any expression of hie were eon- ‘insist on this point, I believe that everything whi 


i for the iw 
dered as intended to convey a slur upon the Institute may be attempted 
is any w whatever. But the Association could | will be unsuccessful, for the 


not be amalgamated with the lustitute practically : 
it could wot be done in the form 


accord to the members of that Association the prac- 
tical benefits of the use of its library, end the - 
mission to attend ite meetings, the boun w be 
thaukfully accepted, and prove highly beneficial. 

Some further discussion took place, in which Mr. 
Twining and other gentlemen took part, aud then 

Mr. Gray moved a vote of thauks to the visitors, 
and particular!y to these who had taken part in the 
discussion. 

Professor Donaldson, as the elder member of the 
visitors present, would take upon himself to retarn 
thanks for the kind manuver in which they had been 
received that eveuiug. Their presence there was the 
best proof of the iuterest which they took in the 
Association. The Institute had come forward thea- 
selves with a proposition which they considered would 
be advantageous to the interests of the Association, 
and if the jatter did not approve of that proposition 
it was perhaps for them now to appoimt a committee 
to meet the Institute and see if a plan coukd not be 
agreed upon for the beucfit of the Association. 


A discussion then ensued as to the pro- 

iety of making the meeting to be hel 
in November next, for the discussion of the 
question of amalgamation, a public one, when a 
motion was put and carried that sucha course 
would be desizable. 





THE DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES ABROAD. 

Te followmg communications with referenee 
to efforts for improving the dwellings of the 
working classes in various parts of the continent, 
were briefly alluded to in the report of Mr. Hi. 
Roberts, and the other commissioner towhom this 
subject was referred at the International Philan- 
thropic Onngrens lately held in Brussels, and 
reported on by us last week. The buildings 
erected, or in progress in France, are now so 
numerous, that with some exceptions, they were, 
like those in England, not named. 

Prussia.—M. Wobert, Professor in the University 
of Berlin, said,—l wish to remark that after London 
Berlin is the first large town in which @ society for 
domiciliary reform was established, and that this 
society is the first thet I kuow of whieh adopted the 
principle of giving to the classes for whose benefit 
these houses were built the opportauity of -beeomiug 
their proprietors. It is not a trifling undertuking 
whieh is here referred to, for the society has embarked 
300,600 thalers, and has built a dozen ps of 
honses, containing about 200 dwellings, iu whieh 
about 1,000 individuals are lodged. ‘There is this 
feature in the society, that it is under the proteo- 
tion of H.R.H. the Prince of Prussia, whose patronage 
is very real. I have been for several years seeretary 
‘to the eoviety, and can affirm that the Prince really 
presiced over :he general meetings ef the shareholders, 
and had a very accurate knowledge of everything 
relating to the undertaking. 

Professor Schubert.—In the town of Koenigsberg, 
where | reside, aud whieh has a population of 30,000, 
@ society bas built two houses for families of the 
working classes. ‘These houses comprise furty dwell- 
ings, each with two apartments, and a det 
kitchen. The cost of the building was defrayed, one 
half by donations, the other half by shares, which for 


the first years bore no interest. The rent of these 


dwellings is excessively low: they are let by prefer- 
ence to the most houest workpeople: they are well 
constructed and very healthy. ‘The cholera, whieh 
since 1846 has appeared five times in Kenigsberg, 
attacked much less frequeat!y the inhabitants of these 
honses than the workpeople ‘residing in other places, 
and fur the latter years net one case of cholera hus 
been observed. 

Hol/and.—M. Jonues, Avocat Géuéral de la Cour 
Provinciale.— The improvemeut of the dwellings of the 
labouring classes may be noticed in Holland, and 
mainly ia several of our towns. At Amsterdam there 
exist already three societies, which have constructed 
healthy dwellings, provided with excelleat water, and 
having good veutilation. These houses are let at low 
prices to the necessitous classes. But another mea- 
sure appears to me indispensable ; that is, the forbid- 
ing the occupation of unhealthy dwellings, for it is 
often the case, that although better dwellings may be 
obtained, the unhealthy are chosen because their rent 


. At the) 
same time he thought that if the Institute would | advantages of a 


t of dwellings 
west priced dwellings 
are always 


Baron Van Breugel pointed out and dwelt on the 
adopted at the Hague, where 
| workpeople’s dwellings have been so arranged as to 
jeombine the building in block, with the separation of 
each family, and to provide for free ventilation. The 
houses are in rows, with garden ground on each side : 
‘one tenement eecupies the ground-floor, another the 
‘floor above. The entrances are placed on opposite 
sides or frouts of the building: in one is that to the 
' ground-floor dwelling, and in the other that to the 
“first floor dwelling : thus there are entrances in both 
fronts of the houses, whilst to each family is appro- 
priated the plot of garden ground through which they 
enter their tenement. 

M. Van Oye described the beneficial results arising 
from the coustruction, ou sanitary principles, of one 
handred workmen’s dwellings, at Groningen, in Hol- 
land. Since they were built, the cholera has five 
times visited that town ; and, although situated in the 
most unhealthy quarter, in these houses, which con- 
tain from 400 to 500 inhabitants, there has been but 
one case of cholera; and im that instance the doctur 
stated that the germ of the malady existed when the mau 
took up his residence in the house fifteen days pre- 





a| viously. The workpeople contend for the oecupation of 


these houses: their admission is the reward of order 
| and good conduct. The financial results ere quite satis- 
,f.etory : the shareholders receive 4 per cent. and a 
_ considerable portion of the capital is redeemed. 
Sweden. — Dr. C, G. Grachs, first municipal physi- 
cian, at Stockhelm, said that, in that city, an associa- 
, tion of workmen has been formedamongst themselves, 
with the view to the improvement of their condition, 
and the mutaal advancement of their well-being. In 
Stockholm and in Gottenburg, as well as in some 
other places, the public attention and interest have been 
directed to the hygienie question in relation to the 
working classes. The Capital, considering that a clear 
and wholesome dwelling is ove of the first and most 
| importaut means of securing the health and happiness 
of the working classes, set about obtaining funds for 
| the building of workmen’s dwellings. To the present 
| time, thirteen piles of dwellings for families are built 
jin differeat directions: they contain together 157 
| teneinents, each consisting of a room and a kitchen, 
or of a single room, with chimney and stove, besides 
the necessary appendages, cupboard, cellar, dust-place, 
and privy. In some cases there is also a washhouse, 
drying-room, and bath. Therent, determined by the 
jgomeret town council, varies from 48 to 120 trancs 
per annum, according to the situation and the amount 
| of accommodation. One of these dwellings has been 
| erected by voluntary contributions, given with a 
| benevolent object ; and there has not been a better 
| appropriation made of the sam subscribed by the 
, inhabitants of Stockholm, as the expression of their 
| joy and their thankfulness for the re-establishment of 
the king’s health, after a serious illness, which drew 
forth this expression of the love of his peopic, in the 
winter of 1852-53. This dwelling referred to, was 
recently opened, and coutains accommodation for 
twelve families: it is situated on a spacious and 
elevated plot of ground: the apaitments are well dis- 
posed, and provided with separate dependences for 
each family. The other workpeople’s dwellings have 
been built with fuods lent by the Fire Insurance 
Company of Stockholm, bearmg interest at 4 per 
;cent, and repayable by aunuities in a period of 
| tweuty-five years. 
All the dwellings of the labouring classes are placed 
ander the surveillance of the general town council. 
Plans for baths avd washhouses, at Stockholm, have 
been recently prepared by a very distinguished archi- 
tect ; and with these buildings are combined dwellings 
for work-people. 
In the town of Gothembourg, for several years 
there have been workmen’s dwellings, built in part 
by voluotary subscriptions, in part by loans on the 
guarantee of the town. houses are cupable of 
lodging more than 100 families ; and lately a person 
has generously given 200,000 francs, with a view to 
found a cité ouvriére, directing that the reuts of the 
houses shall be appropriated to the erection of new 
buildings, by which means this establishment will be 
always on the increase. 


Dr. Faye, professor and physician to the King of 
Sweden, reported, that in Christiana, the capital of 
Norway, acommencement has been made, and two 
large establishments of dwellings for the working 
classes have been formed by a society of share- 
holders, who receive 4 per cent. interest. Several 
owners of factories have similar establishments for the 
Wwork-people in their employ.” 























—— 








The Belgian Government has issued a sniall 
octavo pamphlet, of sixty on the “ Amé- 
lioration des Habitations d’Ouvriers,” contain. 


ing “Cireulaires du Gouvernement ; Heésolu- 


tions et roy da © ts Général 
d’ Hygitne, 1852 ; rrr du Consei il Sapé- 
rieur d’ Hygiene e? la Commission Perma. 


nente des Sociétés de Secours Mutuels.” 

This — 1s ~~ to in the 
made to the Congrés len faisance, as given 
in the Moniteur —_ Sept. 23: it contains 
details, at i length, with reference 
to what has been done in France, Germany, &c. 
as well as allusions to England. 

The establishment of a society in Brussels, 
for the ereetion of workmen’s houses in that city, 
was announced the last day of the Congress. 
The capital to be 250,000 francs, with power to 
increase to 1,000,000 francs. 

One admirable example has been set by 
M. Pauwels, the large manufacturer of railway 
carriages, close s dagiwh pla He has ~ and 
fitted up, on the English plan, a ing-house 
for forty single men capheped in hie to s, and 
is intending to add houses for families. 





THE UGLINESS OF OUR DWELLINGS. 


OPENING MEETING OF THE LIVERPOOL 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE opening meeting of the Liverpool Arc’ii- 
tectural and Archwological Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st inst. the President, Mr. 8. 
Huggins, in the chair. The student’s prize for 
the best design of the side of a square, consist- 
ing of twelve houses of from 8 to 12 yards 
frontage, was presented to Mr. Pepper, the 
author of the design marked “ Excelsior.” 

After some conversation on obtaining uni- 
formity of size in materials used in building (by 
no means to be advocated without. great qualifica- 
tion), 

‘the President, according to custom, delivered 
an address. It was an able and suggestive 
composition, touching on many things, but we 
are compelled to restrict ourselves to the latter 
portion of it, which treated of ordi street 
architecture and every-day building. This we 
give in full :— 

Generally speaking, the ugliest thing about us 
is a common street dwelling-house, with its 
five or six holes in the wall, lintelled by a shape- 
less patch of stone. Cast your eye upon any 
other object around you, not at the works of 
God, but at the other works of man ; look at a 
ship, a coach, a steam-engine, at most musical 
instruments, a harp, a guitar—look at these, 
and then look at what is very properly called a 
common dwelling-house, and say, is not any- 
thing, everything you see, more beautiful, or 
rather less ugly, than that? I believe at no 
other period of the world could this have been 
said, which appears the more strange when we 
consider that it is one in which the importance 
of the individual in society is so fully acknow- 
ledged ; and I never hear of the happy homes 
of Kngland but I feel a regret that the great 
bulk of them should be so void of those graces 
which might make them happier, and have a re- 
fining i ennobling influence upon the mind, 
besides strengthening that love of home which 
some degree of beauty in domestic architeeture 
would not fail to foster. 

What makes the matter worse is the ugliness 
complained of being from one mould. A variety 
of ugly things would often be a relief to the eye. 

I was wondering the other day, while walk- 
ing through one of our ordinary streets of 
brick-built houses, whether in any other age— 
whether at any time, even in China, be 
found so many windows and doors exactly alike. 
“ Heads and sills to the windows,” said the first 
specification which we copied in our pupilage, 
“heads and sills ” still echoes the one we drew 
up yesterday, and heads and sills are supplied 
by the mason from the same unvarying mould. 

ive or six windows thus adorned, our with a 
circular-headed opening, filled in with a bit of 
entablature, and a couple of wooden columns 
for a door, compose the front of tens of thou- 
sands of our street houses: and thus we go on. 
Builders of small houses, it is true, have at 
length got hold of a second idea for a window ; 
but it is a false one. Bay windows are very 
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good things in their place. A bay window 
projecting from the front or side of a house may 
give you a prospect from a room which you 








eo ay oe have; but a row of 
y windows looking right other, 
egies - “avother view, and destroying 
the pr rooms belong to, is ap 
abourdity that oue ere A to see 
carried to sueh an extent as it been 


” Beside ba pigmy porticoes 
i windows and pi ! 
and pushes, av cup aap jection from the 
fronts of small houses, marking too strongly 
the extent of each front, only produee littleness, 
and make small houses look smaller than they 
are, which, Heaven knows, is needless. We have, 
I think, a better resource than this from the 
monotony complained of in the shape of coloured 
and mo tricks, to which I think we must 
look for infasing beauty and variety into our 
small houses. Where expense is not feared 
there is nothing like stone for window and 
door dressings; but where ideas of economy 
exclude stone, bricks will be found a useful and 
artistic means of relief and embellishment in 
the hands of an architect of taste. Neither 
durability nor beauty need be confined to palaces 
and large mansions. Small houses need not be 
either mean or fragile. Architectural beauty 
was not-sought in palaces or mansions 
only during the great periods of art. Ruskin 
says the most elaborate piece of architecture in 
Venice is a small house at the head of the Grand 
Canal, consisting of a ground-floor, with two 
stories above, three windows in the first and 
two in the second; and adds that many of the 
most exquisite buildings there and elsewhere 
are of no larger dimensions. But we may have 
a beauty that will charm the sight without the 
richness of decoration or elaborateness of design 


of the buildings of Venice. There is a beauty | lesser 


of form and proportion only that will o 
upon the mind of the soeeuible observer like 
ceaseless music. 

But I have not quite done with my strictures 
“on street architecture. Where, in a better class 
of houses than those I have referred to, some- 
thing like architecture is exhibited, it is still all 
shallow front show, and this is, perhaps, the 
greatest eyesore of all: the pretension of houses 
to be more than they really are. It is as insanely 
ridiculous as it would be for a man to wear an 
embroidered waistcoat or front garment, while 
out at elbows or in hanging rags behind; for 
the back and sides are often as much seen as 
the front. But such absurdity is only exhi- 
bited in houses, and thousands who would scorn 
\pretence in everything else, who dress well and 
thoroughly, me have yn substantial ous 
every day served up on solid mahogany, live in 
houses in which the architecture 1s all super- 
ficial—a mere wash of decoration in front, while 
all the rest is deformity itself. 

What is the eause of all this? for itis a suf- 
ficiently important phenomenon to require an 
es | cause. There are a variety of causes, 
—_ it, but on one or two only have I time to 
speak. 

A prime cause of ill taste or of carelessness 
on the subject of domestic architecture is, I 
believe, a diminution of the ancient love of 
home. Men have now less reverence for the 
chouses of their forefathers, and less wish to rear 
dwellings on which their descendants shall look 
with pleasure. Our houses are built to serve 
the present generation only, and of course we 
‘are proportionally indifferent as to their beauty. 
To whatever this be owing—whether to the 
spirit of enterprise among the masses, which 
ereates such sudden and great changes in the 
circumstances of men, or to other causes, it is 
not natural to thehuman mind. It is in human 
nature to reverence antiquity, which gives great 
increase of dignity to = balldiag. But there is 
another source of these evils, and among the 
rest I reckon the sordid money-grudging spirit 
of the age, and the faintness of our love for the 
beautiful and poetic, compared with that with 
which we cling to the worship of Mammon. If 
the work were written which was suggested by 
Mr. Picton one evening last session, tracing the 
architecture of each country to the moral and 
mental condition of its people, much of what is 
seen in our works at present would have to be 
referred to this cause ; to a sordidness and vul- 
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igarity of taste that is unworthy of being am weaving, I fear, something of the 
addressed in high poetry or art, except to| sermon in the warp amd woof of my address; 


satirixe aud pour contempt on it, and, wheeb, but Lsese retoctsons really belong to my subycet 
deed, ie never peeteied xcept whe some | they wre wt of to ourselves 
indygnant out of the poetic spurt, like weald be to art, ebioh must be based on 

life I have ever held to be neces- 


degradation 
As sure as finished thought and devotion to | sary es an inspiration to the intellect, in which 
the beautiful are written on the temples of | view Lam borne out by Milton, when he says 
Greeee—as sure as martial glory and luxury) that the poet who would hope to write well 
beam from the amphitheatres and triumphal | ought himself to be a true poem. “It is not 
arches of Rome—as sure as the mosques of | enough,” remarks Schiller, “that all intellectual 
Cairo and the Moorish palaces of Spain speak | improvement deserves our regard only so far as 
of the poetic and imaginative doctrives of the | it sa back upon the character ; it must, iu a 
Koran—so sure, generally speaking, in other | manner, proceed from the character, since the 
and very different characters, is money-grudging 'way to the bead must be opened through the 
—contract and “no extras,” inscribed on the | heait.” 
architectural achievements of this generation.| I have already alluded to the injurious in- 
Everything is spoiled by a false economy, and | fluence of the contract system, This systen— 
nothing is so and complete as it might be. | whieh produces bad workmanship, introduces 
This is to any extent the fault of the | unseasoned and inferior materials into buildings, 
architects ; nevertheless, I am convinced that | and, worst of all, degrades the architect into a 
architects are greatly to blame for it. Cer-|sort of policeman—must be done away with, 
tainly the degraded feeling that leads to these | and we must return to the old one of measure 
evils may be traced in the operations of the and value before our architecture, however 
artist himself. It is now, in a majority of beautifully it is designed, can be worthy the 
instances, all money—not love—that prompts name: for good design is thrown away if not 
him to produce ; for this alone he enters the | well executed. Measure and value is a system 
rofession, and art is followed solely for gain. | against which no honest man can object, and, 
he prayer of the sons of Eli, “Put me, I|day. work being evidently unjust to the em- 
pray thee, into one of the priest’s offices, that | ployer, it is the only one that can possibly be 
may eat bread,” expresses now too fully his satisfactory to all parties : for, in at least three 
motive for entering the profession. But art | cases out of four, so many are the contingencies 
will not be so treated. She must be followed inseparable from building, it is utterly impossi- 
‘for her own sake. All that have obtained her | ble to pre-estimate a building of any magnitude. 
richer gifts have so wooed her. Michaelanglo | 1 once heard.a builder boast that he could esti- 
thus wrought in her temple. He refnsed pay- | mate to a shilling the cost of a large house to 
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ment for his services at St. Peter’s, and worked 
for the love of art and glory of God; and this 
feeling, I take it, animates, in a greater or 
degree, all true artists, who have an 
abstract love for art, and, if they can only live, 
are capable of entirely waiving all considerations 
of pecuniary remuneration, and find an entirely 
satisfactory enjoyment in it. I doubt not that 
Milton could have written his “ Paradise Lost,” 
with only the paltry 10/. or 15/. he got for it in 
view, and that the certainty of as many thou- 
sands would have been insufficient to support 
him through so many laborious days without 
the love of his art and the desire to produce 
what men would not willingly let die. Some, 
I know, would tell me that whatever the delight 
and advantages of art, money is the real sub- 
stantial thing after all. Money is, I grant, a 
very essential thing in this world; but it is 
not the real and substantial thing, but is merely 
a seaffolding to the fabric of our true happiness, 
| which consists of far different materials. We 
‘must undoubtedly have bread to eat and raiment 
to put on; but man does not live by bread 
alone. ‘Bread, raiment, shelter, even of the 
most perfect and sumptuous kind, are not our 
being’s end and aim. There are affections, and 
desires, and aspirations in the human breast that 
the wealth of the Rothschilds could not satisfy. 
The true, solid, substantial things are those 
enjoyments which are peculiar to our moral and 
intellectual mature ; the exercise of the faculties 
with which God has endowed us in the contem- 
plation and diseovery of truth ; the indulgence 
of the exalted emotions arising from the view 
of the physicil and intellectual harmony of the 
universe ; the privilege of revelling in the bright 
dreams of poetry and science, and basking in 
the rays of genius; communion with the noble 
living and the noble dead; the exercise of the 
pure and domestic affections and household vir- 
tues; in short, all those pleasures of which 
humanity alone is capable, and which distinguish 
man from the brute. These are the substantial, 
the real, the undying things. 

We are still capable of all this. We have 
the same moral and poetic nature as our fore- 
fathers, but we have allowed it to be violated ; 
gifted with powers to pierce the solemn mysteries 
of nature, and read the handwriting of the In- 
finite ; a voice to question the past and antici- 
pate the future; and a faculty to reconstruct 
what it sees, and create new worlds of its own, 
fairer and brighter than that it inhabits. With 
this as our celestial dower, we bestow our chief 
care upon what should be looked on as the mere 
means of physical existence, and sell our birth- 




















right for a mess of pottage. 


be erected ; but it bears absurdity on its face, 
and I unhesitatingly assert that in a wg wid 
of eases no architect, no surveyor, no man living 
ean tell beforehand what a house will cost—that 
is to say, what sum the builder is fairly entitled 
to receive for it. 

On the subject of town improvements I have 
hitherto confined myself to those qualities which 
are demanded by the eye and the sense of 
beauty ; but we have other organs and senses 
which ought to be satisfied, and which happily 
delight in those qualities which are essential to 
the comfort and health of the body. It is really 
astonishing, now that the laws of the atmos- 
phere have become known to us, that some of 
the very simple means which have been devised 
for at least the discharge of foul air from apart- 
ments, have not become universal in our houses 
and public buildings. I am no advocate for the 
monstrous and unnatural appliances under which 
some public buildings groan, and which ~ 
give the visitor to their lower regions the idea 
that to be warmed and ventilated was the sole 
object of their erection. But I think that some 
means for the exit of foul air should as in- 
variably follow lighting by gas.as a shadow its 
substance ; and that the application of a simple 
mode of ventilation to buildings ought to be 
made compulsory on owners of bouses. Though 
in almost every house gas is burnt for several 
hours every day for the greater part of the year, 
strange to say, not one in ten has any escape 
for the foul air. And I deem it no trifling proof 
of the indifference to such matters, that the 
Architectural, Philosophical, and Polytechnic 
Societies of Liverpool,—sogieties which have 
treated eloquently of town improvements, and 
expounded sanitary laws,—should have met for 
years in an apartment in which, though lighted 
by deleterious gas, no means whatever of venti- 


lation have been provided. 
The a of warming and ventilation 
would, I think, be best secured to the working 


classes by their dwellings being built im flats, 
which is the most economical, and I should 
think in other respects desirable, as three or 
four apartments on one level must be infinitely 
more convenient and pleasant than the same 
number placed one above another, and connected 
by stairs little better than ladders. 

Means of health and comfort should take 
precedence of decoration. Baths and water- 
closets should be provided in houses before 
marble chimney-pieces or plaster cornices, or 
even panelled doors. While a house is without 
a proper supply of pure water, efficient sewer- 
age, and the means of discharging the poisonous 
products of combustion and respiration, its 
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architectural character is of little consequence. 
While inhaling the miasma of the neighbouring 
churchyard, the effluvia of open cesspools, 
slaughter-houses, and so forth, in their midst, 
the architectural beauty of public buildings and 
streets is an insult to the eople, who would be 
more benefited by, and, I trust, more grateful 
for, the smallest purification of the atmosphere 
they breathe than by the creation of a Roman 
magnificence around them. 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
THE TRANSEPT.—NEW WORKS, 

WEstTMINSTER ABBEY has a new Dean, on 
whom much as to the architectural improvement 
and works of maintenance there will depend. 
We take the occasion to show what has lately 
been done in this noble fane, the interior of 
which need not fear comparison with that of any 
other in the world. It presents a glorious pic- 
ture, ever varying, and the most constant 
student of its beanties finds new charms 
developing themselves before him, and ever 
feels increased admiration of the skill and taste 
that raised the wondrous pile. 

Containing as it does, too,.the ashes and 
memorials of so many of the great and noble of 
the land, it is natural that a large amount of 
public interest should be felt in its preservation ; 
and many are anxious to restore the ancient 
tombs to their original appearance, to renew the 
canopies which from time to time have been de- 
stroyed, to paint and gild where needed, and to 
restore the mosaic work onthe shrine and on the 
floor in the Confessor’s Chapel. It is to be de- 
plored that dilapidation should have been allowed 
to go on to such a great extent as is apparent ; 
but it is felt that it would be wrong to destroy 

the idea of antiquity which is conveyed by the 


time-made colours, which constitute one of the 





charms of the place. Much, however, may be 
done to ensure the durability of the monuments 
for many centaries to come, without interfering 
with their value and truthfulness ; and this we 
hope will not be neglected. We described a 





few weeks ago (p. 471) the process adopted to 
strengthen the face of some of the monuments | 
and stonework by the injection of a solution of 
shellac. It seems to have done much good, 
and should be carried further. We have already , 
noticed the judicious restoration of the iron-_| 
work of Queen Eleanor’s tomb, the shrine of. 
Henry the Fifth, and the entrance from the’ 
cloisters to the Chapter-house. This week we | 

ive an engraving of the changes which have 

en made in the transepts. Many of our 
readers will remember, that a few years ago 
a huge wooden screen blocked up the fine view 
across this portion of the church. This has 
been removed, and a screen of open ironwork 
substituted, by which means, too, seats for the 
accommodation of a large number of persons 
are made available in Poet’s-Corner and in the 
north transept : further, a new pulpit has been set 
up, and the result is very satisfactory. Perhaps, 
however, if the screen had been made a couple 
of feet lower, so that the eye might have been 
allowed to pass over it without interruption, we 
should have liked it better. 

Our view represents the transept looking 
north, and shows the new ironwork allude 
to, which has been put up from the designs of 
Mr. Scott. We give half the gate, and a por- 
tion of the grille, on a larger scale. The work 
is for the most part of wrought iron; it is 30 feet 
in length on each side, and was executed by 
Mr. Potter, for the sum of 700/. but cost him, we 
are told, much more. The same worker has 








in hand a rail for the sacrarium. 








Some ugly wooden panelling on the south 
side of the samntileim, it to ine. lace to carved: 
work by Rattee, now in course of preparation. 

Amongst the minor restorations, we may 
mention, that one of the detached twisted 
columns, of which there were anciently four at 
the angles of Edward the Confessor’s shrine, 
has been gathered together from here and there, 
and made to take its original place again. It 
is of Purbeck marble, and was formerly orna- 
mented with mosaics like the rest of the shrine. 

It is proposed to fill the windows of the 
clerestory throughout the church with stained 
glass, in the shape of single figures, illustrating 
the “ Te Deum.” Thus “ All Angels,” “ Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim,” “The glorious Company of 
the Apostles,” the “Noble Army of Martyrs,” 
and “The Holy Church throughout all the 
World,” would find their representatives. The 
cartoons for six of the windows for the south 
side of the part used as the choir, west of the 
transepts, are being made by Messrs. Bell and 
Clayton, and two of the windows adjoining the 
transept are completed. The figure in each is 
about 8 feet high, and an increase in the size 
in others is ta of. The height of the interior 
is very considerable ; to the top of the window it 
is 100 feet fromthe pavement ; nevertheless, the 
expediency of oe the figures larger than 
life seems questionable, tending as it certainty 
does to make the building appear less. The 
windows executed, seem to us a little too 
heavy in colour, and need white glass: but all 
who know the difficulty of the question, will 
speak with diffidence upon it. 

Attention has often been directed to the 
manner of showing the Abbey, and it woukl 
seem to be time that some less objectionable 
method than that now pursued should be 
resorted to. In Poets’-corner and the nave, the 
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visiters are allowed to ramble about with- 
out guides, and contemplate them quietly. 
Amongst the tombs of our cr and queens 
this is not permitted. The mode in which a 
flock of visitors are hurried over the space 
which is reserved for exhibition is so offensive 
to good taste, that it cannot fail to destroy, in 
a great measure, the effect which would be 


otherwise 


uced. 
It has = shown ‘that ‘the public may be 


trusted in galleries and .choice - wit. a 
injury resulting. Why should they not be 
30 toate im Watiniadiee ditteoy? it, bow. 


ever, there is danger in ‘this, there is a staff of 
officials, who now act as guides, who —. be 
so placed as to guard y their 
presence. ‘hen let the poe bm ticketed, 
and ‘the guardians be directed to make them- 
selves acquainted with the true hi of the 
department which they oversee, s0 they 
may be able to give an intelligent answer to a 
question, and the end would be answered. 











EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 
An important movement for the advancement 
of education has been made by Mr. Pepper, at 
the Polytechnic Institution. The Society of 


the service extended to more than double the 
number of houses originally intended to provide 
for. The demand, indeed, for moxe water, and 
for its extension to the numberless new houses 
springing up in the parish, has necessitated the 
construction of much larger works and a 
the contracts for which have been lately en 

into, and will, without doubt, accomplish all 
that the advocates of a system so im in 
its effects can desire. In the parish there is 
abundance of good water, which only requires 
to be lifted from its bed, and more powerful 
means to accomplish this end. There are but 
few wells into the chalk in the parish beyond 
those referred to, and those only on the pre- 
mises of the affluent, none of which have ceased 
to be used, nor is there any desire or power on 
the part of the Local Board to disallow their 
use. ‘The water the Board supply is, as far as 
at present practicable, on the ‘ constant’ ser- 
vice and high pressure, every cottage having a 
supply for domestic and sanitary uses, all refuse 
being carried away into the main sewers. The 
steam-engine works night and day, and is capa- 
ble of raising upwards of 200,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours, though at the present mo- 
ment this quantity is not quite reached. When 
the new works are completed, an almost un- 








Arts, as our readers know, propose to examine 
candidates, and togive diplomasfor competency 
in various branches of knowledge. To prepare 
for this, classes have been i at the 
phe aoe ue under able professors at a ve 

8 charge. The course of instruction wi 

termmate a few weeks before the time appointed 
for the examination of students at the Society 
of Arts, thus allowing such as feel disposed to 
make the attempt to obtain acertificate from 
the Society, which may prove ‘the foundation 
of fortune. rep (tinge at the 
Society of Arts of the names of who ob- 
tained certificates atthe last examination there, 
and it is to ‘be hoped that large. 
labour will fill —— — Already 
some appointments have made, and 
cowndl iatosthal men have promised others. 

A crowded meeting sj the classes 
at the Polytechnic on the 6th inst.—Dr. Booth 
in the chair—when ‘the Rev. J. Butterworth 
Owen made an admirable and apposite address, 
and several other gentlemen addressed the 
meeting. The intention is-exeellent, and entitles 
Mr. Pepper to our best thasike. ‘We-trust that 
the proposed classes will ‘be so well sustained 
= serve as as - for similar 
endeavours in ‘parts of the metropolis. The 
day is not far distant, it ra be og when 
every district will-have its. ‘to which 
our young workmen may flock for instruction. 








EDMONTON AND TOTTENHAM. 

We have received a letter with reference to 
some recent ions in our journal on 4 
c at Edmonton and Tottenham (p. 511) 
from Mr. William Warne, chairman:of the Tot- 
tenkam Local Board, pointing out that Jotten- 
ham@hould be read in the article for Edmon- 
ton,” as the locality where sanitary endeavours 
are beg made. The two adjoin so ¢losely that 
4 casual inquirer mat aie overlook the line 
of division. “In ton,” says Mr.Warne, 
‘ noattempts have been made to supply the in- 
habitants with water, or to abolish cesspools ; 
whereas, here, in Tottenham, nearly 2,000 of 
these pestiferous receptacles have been abolished 
within ‘the last few years, thirty miles of water 


limited supply of water may be ex , and 
though there are many inhabitants who complain 
of the expense, they will before long learn to 
: greeny the advantages, which, i the opinion 
of those best acquainted with the practical 
working of the system, amply a for 
the bagatelle it now costs the parish in rates, 
and will reconcile them to the additional ex- 
pense, estimated under 6d. in the pound, which 
the carrying out of the new works will neces- 
sarily entail. Justice to the Engi of the 
Board, Mr. Pilbrow, whose well-devised plans 
have proved so far successful, this com- 
munication necessary.” 

ee 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Cambridge.—The chief stone of a new Lunatic 
Asylum for the county and borough of Cam- 
and ‘the Isle of Ely was laid by the Earl 

of icke on the 30th ult. The site is ona 
hill near the high road from Cambridge to Ful- 
bourn, and about two and a half miles from 
Cambridge. The top of the hill has been levelled, 
to form an extensive platform, upon which the 
asylum with the an and pleasure- 
— will s enclosed by an ornamental 
undary-wall. The structure upon which the 
foundations are built is the cluneh rock. The 
architectural style of the ing is Elizabethan. 
The length of the building is 610 feet, and its 
height from the level of the ground 60 feet : the 
centre with its tower rises considerably higher ; 
and there will be numerous smaller towers 


stone dressings for the principal entrance, cor- 
nices, rm and = a The whole 

ed within the airing-court walls is 
27,367 square yards. All smoke chimneys will 
be of uniform hei 
inside walls. The building will be fire-proof, 
except the roof and some of the floors. The 


floors of the chapel and day-rooms will be fire- | ¢ 


proof, and construeted on Fox and Barrett's 





mains and the like lengths of sewers and drains 
laid dewn, of which thi miles at least are 
ublicsewers. In addition, sewage works have 
Lemncimstemcted for deodorising and solidifying 
vith-oaly refuse, which — are, —— 
wi one exception, largest most 
complete in England, and the sewers admittedly 
the most successful in their operations. It is 
inaccurate to state that there has been a failure 
in the magnificent artesian wells made here a 
few years since, which continue to supply water 
of the finest quality and in an abundance which 
would have ay sufficed for the supply origin- 
ally contemplated ; but that there should be a 
deficiency in the water su ply now will not 
seem surprising to those te hen how much 
the population of the district has increased, and 


F 


patent principle. The bui will 
rounded ie hae AB gry the 
covered with a layer of — The warming 


and ventilating ing will be 
ebambers behind fon ae 


g 
E 


lied through ¢han- 
nels. The window sashes = of cast iron, wi 
ventilators to open and shut. To agains 
fire to the furniture or bedding, cisterns 
- to be — over the stairs to feed the fire- 
plugs upon the several floors; and to guard 
against the effects of frost, all piping will range 
on the inner walls. 

Byfleet—The new schools and master’s resi- 
dence in course of erection in this parish are 
from designs by Mr. 8. Smirke, and are capable 
of accommodating 150 children. The whole 
cost, together with purchase of land, &c. will 


oe 








SS 


'be about 900/. which sum has been raised’ by 


the parishioners and friends, together with 4 
grant from Government. 

Dudley—A school-room has recently been 
erected by the Primitive Methodists, near Con- 
stitution-hill. It isa brick structure, designed 
by Mr. Worrall, architect, and built by Mr. 
- Hh Plumb, both of Dudley. The schoc/ 
has been erected in about three or four months - 
heh Mosmung et gamen te 

i i op Sunday in 
last week. . 

Neath.-On Friday before last a meeting o! 
the me en ne He sore hy _ for the 
purpose of | e contract - erection 
of a schtlentied “ahene and mortar wall, 2 feet 
thick and 8 feet 6 inches above the surface of 
the ground, to enclose the corporation land be- 
tween the ne ant the Neath canal. Tenders 
had been ised for and six were forwarded. 
The council accepted that of Messrs. Morgan 
and John Williams, who agreed to.constrnct the 
—o specified, for the sum of 6s. Gd. per 


Bebington.—-The new schools in connection 
with the parish church at Bebington were 


opened on pro my: | in last week. ‘They are 
in the Gothic style of architecture, and occupy 
about three-quarters of an acre.of land behind 





-|and overleaping the head of the west pier, leav- 
-| ing an entrance of 70 feet. The tidesat Bu 


the “ew , the site being the giftof Mr. George 
Orred. schools, ‘which are intended for 
pont girls, and infants, will accommodate about 
, and were erected at a cost.of 700/, Mr. 
Gee, of Liverpool, was the architect. 
Leeds.—On the 23rd ult. the Bishop.of Ripon 
(now Durham) laid the foundation-stone of the 
new training schools to be erected at.acost of 
5,000/, In presenting an aiilvess from the 
clergy to the bishop, the vicar of Leeds (the 
Rev. Dr. Hook) alluded to 118 eharches 
the bi had been instrumental in building 


Durham.—The visiting justicesfer the eounty 
of Durham are about to erect a new junatic 
asylum. The cost will be about 30,0004. 

Buchie-—The Banffshire Journal reports the 
laying of ‘the first cope-stone of the western 
pier of ‘the fishermen’s new harbour at Buckie, 
on Thursday week,—a great day for this here- 
tofore primitive town. The contracter for the 


works is Mr. Stewart. He commenceil opera- 


‘tions on the 18th of June, 1855, and jhas now 


the weat pier fit for coping, while the parapet 
rises several feet above what will be the Jevel of 
the quay. Within the piers, as proj , the 
area of the harbour at high water will:be about 
three acres and a quarter. The west jpier is 
upwards.of 600 feet in length. ‘The east pier 
is formed for a considerable distance, but fully 
a half of it is yet to be constructed. ‘When 
completed, it will extend to 216 feet, ithe ex- 
treme end of it going farther eut imto:the sea, 


ckie, 


as co with the other towns on the coast 


-lof the Moray firth, are by no meams heawy, and 


it is expeeted that this harbour, even ingtormy 
weather, will be one of very easy access, and of 
complete safety. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Peterborough.—St. Mark’s ¢hureh, in the 
Decorated style, andat acost of 4,000/. was con- 
secrated on Friday the 26th ult. With one-excep- 
tion, namely, the spire yet to be done, it has been 

rected by Mans lis and Son, builders, Peter- 
borough, the designs of Mr. Edward Ellis, of 
‘London. It consists of nave, north and south 
aisles and chancel, and is capable of accommo- 


aeting 700 persons. ‘The extreme length of 
‘the church is 110 feet, by 50 feet broad, and an 
interior elevation of 40 feet. ‘The windows are 
filled with stained glass; the roof timbers arc 
stained : the seats, which are all open and stall- 
wise, two-thirds of which are free, are made of 
yellew pine, stained and varnished. 

Brigg. works connected with the ceme- 
tery have been let to Mr. Jackson, of 
Lincoln. 

Ipswich.—St. Helen’s Church, Ipswieh, was 
re-opened on Wednesday in last week. The 
alterations, which have been carried out by 
Mr. Barnes, architect, and Mr. Firman, builder, 








are somewhat extensive. Two new windows 
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have been added to the west end of the edifice, 
and the tower, which was before in a dangerous 
state, has been repaired: the interior of the 
building has been decorated, and new seats 
have been added for the aged poor and children. 

Tenbury.—The church of St. Michael and 
All Angels, newly erected at Old Wood, near 
‘Tenbury, was eonsecrated on Monday in last 
week, by the Bishop of Hereford. The edifice 
is cruciform and in the Middle Pointed style. It 


has been erected at the expense of the Rev. Sir | ¢ 


Frederick Arthur Gore Ouseley, bart. D.M. and 
rofessor of music at Oxford, who will be the 
mceumbent, and who has not only endowed the 
church, but contiguous with it has founded and 
endowed a college to afford a liberal education 
to orphan sons of the poorer clergy and others, 
and also for the cultivation of choral music. 
The college is not yet completed: it contains 
dormitories for thirty boys. The outside of the 
church is plain and unpretending, but the inte- 
rior is elaborately carved, painted, and deco- 
rated. The church and college will cost not 
less than 30,000/. The buildings are of sand- 
stone, dug upon the site, and grained and chased 
with Bath stone. The roofs are covered with 
Delabole slating, and a blue stone from the 
Forest of Dean has been used for the several 





columns and shafts. The gables are surmounted 
by crosses, and the western is pierced for two | 
bells. Mr. Woodyer is the architect, and Mr. 
Chick his clerk of works. Messrs. Wheeler, of 
Reading, are the contractors, and the under- 
mentioned tradesmen have been employed, viz. ; 
Messrs. Woochaffe and Lakes, carpentering and 
glazing ; Mr. Fisher, decorating; Messrs. Min- 
chall and White, carving; Messrs. Hardman, 
stained glass ; Messrs. Filmes and Mason, orna- 
mental iron work. The font cover was executed 
by the Wood Carving Company in Lambeth. 
The length of the church is 114 feet, the chan- 
eel being 43 feet 6 inches, and the height from 
the ground to the cross, 74 feet. The width, 
including the transepts, is 67 feet. The nave is 
22 feet wide (with the aisles, 45). From the 
apex of the ceiling to the ground is 45 feet. 
he nave and aisles are intended to ac- 
commodate about 600 persons. The church 
consists of a choir of three bays, with a 
ye apse, north and south transepts, 
and nave, with three large and one smaller 
bay to the west. There are lean-to rests to 
the choir and nave, beneath a lofty clerestory, 
communicating by moulded and corbelied 
niches with the transepts. The sacrist or 
vestry is on the south side, adjoining the south 
aisle. A vaulted passage leads from it round 
the south transept into the south nave aisle. 
There is a lean-to north arch, Excepting the 
aisles, porch, and vestry, the church is groined 
and vaulted throughout in wood. The ceiling 
over the choirs is treated with colour slightly, 
but over the apse more elaborately. The pave- 
ments are entirely composed of Minton’s tiles. 
The altar-table under an elaborate canopy, sur- 
mounted with a gilt metal cross, stands in the 
chord of the apse. The stalls and other choir 
fittings are of oak, the choir boys’ desks bein 
of wrought iron. A lofty iron screen, with fold- 
ing gates, divides the choir from the nave, and 
there are screens of the like material in the double 
arches leading into the choir aisles. The former 
screen is surmounted by seven candlesticks. 
The screen is coloured ultra-marine, and deco- 
rated with gold. The south transept will be 
entirely filled by a magnificent organ of fifty- 
six stops, by Flight. The pipes are richly deco- 
rated in diaper pattern. When completed the 
ipes will be projecting, and spread out in front 
in the Spanish form (fan-like shape). The nave 
will be filled partly with open and moveable | 
benches, and partly with church chairs. The | 
choir and apse are lighted by nine twilight | 
windows, filled with stained glass, contain- 
ing figures of angels. The east window repre- 
sents our Lord seated in majesty; St. Michael 
kneeling at his feet, with the usual symbols in 
allusion to the dedication. From the ceiling of 
the chancel a number of lamps are suspended, 
in which camphine will be used. Miss Rushout, 
of Burford House, contributed part of the 
stained glass. 
Hutton Ambo (near Malton).—On Tuesday in 
the week before last, the new church and burial- 
ground at Hutton Ambo, near Malton, were con- 








secrated. The funds for the erection (about 
1,2002.) were partly raised by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and partly by a rate on the inha- 
bitants of the township. The site forthe church 
was given by Mr. F. J.S. Foljambe; and the 
building, which is in the style of the thirteenth 
century, will accommodate about 200 persons. 
The architectural designs were originally made 
by Messrs. Andrews and Gould, of York, but, 
_ to the decease of Mr. Andrews, the 
hurch has been solely erected under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Gould. The exterior of the 
structure has been built of Hildenley stone, 
from a quarry on the estate of Sir G. Strickland, 
Bart. M.P. and the interior fittings are of deal, 
stained. The timber in the roof, which is an 
open one, is also stained ; and the west gable is 
surmounted by a bell gable for two bells. The 
church is not at all ornamented. The contractors 
for the work were—Mr. John Hall, of Hutton 
Ambo, the mason; Messrs. Shaw and Young, 
of York, the joiners ; Messrs. Hodgson, of York, 
the plumbers; Mr. R. Clapham, of York, the 
a, Mrs. Wood, of York, the slater; and 
Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge, Wiltshire, sup- 
plied the heating apparatus. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—On Friday in the week 
before last the eeremony of laying the foundation- 
stone of the two chapels to be erected in the ceme- 
tery intended for the joint use of the parish of 
St. John’s, and the townships of Westgate and 
Elswick, was performed in presence of the 
members of the United Burial Boards of the 
parish and townships, the architect, and the 
contractors for the work. The cemetery is to 
be laid out on a design furnished by Mr. John- 
stone, architect, and comprises twenty acres of 
ground purchased from Mr. Grainger, at the 
rate of 400/. per acre. The situation is elevated, 
being on what were formerly known as the 
Measure Hills. One of the chapels will have a 
spire of 102 feet in height. 

Gateshead.—A new Roman Catholic church 
and schools are to be erected in Gateshead. The 
aq of Mr. A. M. Dunn for the church have 

een selected, and the design includes a dweli- 
ing-house, with accommodation for three priests. 
This will be followed by the erection of schools, 
&c. The committee are now taking measures 
to commence at once with the erection of the 
edifice, which will contain 1,200 sittings. 





STAINED GLASS. 

Hamble Church.—A stained-glass window has 
been put up in the east chancel of this church, 
as a memorial to the late Captain Matthew 
Barton Bradby, R.N. presented by his widow. 
The window is a three light, early decorated, 
with tracery, and contains the figure of St. 
Andrew (patron saint of the church), resting on 
his emblem, the X cross, in the centre opening 
under a canopy, the general design being 
Geometrical Mosaic. The tracery contains the 
dove in the centre, and the Alpha and Omega 
on each side. Messrs. Baillie and Co. of War- 
dour-street, were the artists. 

Ely Cathedral.—Two memorial windows have 
lately been inserted, one in the south aisle of the | 
choir, the gift of the Rev. J. H. Sparke, chan- | 
cellor of the dioeese, historical of John the 
Baptist, by Messrs. A. Lussau and Co. of Paris ; 
the other in thenorth aisle of the nave, a memo- 
rial window to the late J. Maddy, D.D.; artist, 
Mr. Preedy. Amongst other improvements and 
restorations, the reredos, the gift of Mr. J. D. 
Gardner, is now near completion; and it is 
thought that when complete and the east end 
windows filled with stained glass, the choir will 
vie with any other in the kingdom. 

St. Anne’s Bede-house Chapel, Lincoln —The 
Rey. R. Waldo Sibthorp has just had a new 


stained-glass window fixed up in his chapel, | therefore, N P, which is perpendicu 


the other “the word of God.” The westernmost 
light represents St. Matthew, with a pen in one 
hand and the gospel in the other. The “clear 
obscure” is produced by the use of unusuall 
thick glass. The artist (the Rev. Mr. Usher) 
has consented, says the Lincolnshire Chronicle, 
to execute another window for Mr. Sibthorp’s 
chapel. 





GEOMETRICAL PROPERTIES OF 
CONIC SECTIONS. 
PARABOLA. 

Tue parabola is a curve which may be said to 
lie intermediately between the ellipse and the 
ee. lt is produced by cutting one side 
of a cone by a plane parallel to the other side ; 
whilst in the case of the ellipse, the cutting- 
— passes through both sides, and in the hyper- 

la it is parallel to the axis. The parabola is, 
in fact, an extreme case of the ellipse ; for if we 
lengthen the major, and shorten the minor axis 
of an — we approach nearer and nearer to 
a parabola; so that we may obtain a curve 
which shall approximate as nearly as we please 
to a parabola in the portion near the foeus, by 
drawing an ellipse whose foci are very wide 
apart. 

The parabola has but one focus, which is near 
its vertex, and is not an enclosed curve like the 
ellipse, since it only cuts the axis once, namely, 
at the vertex. It will be evident from what we 
have said in previous articles, that there may be 
an infinite number of different ellipses and 
hyperbolas : there is, however, but one para- 
bola, that is to say, all parabolas are merely the 
same curve on a larger or smaller scale, just as 
ail circles are the same curve larger or smaller 
as the case ve | be, but all bearmg the same 
proportions in their several parts. 

o draw a parabola by points, the focus and 
vertex being given: let A be the vertex, S the 








x A s N 





focus, AS the axis. Draw AB — 
to AS, and from 8 draw any line, § Y, mgr | 
ABinY: draw TY icular to S’Y, 
produce it to P, so that YP=TY, then Pisa 

oint on the curve. So also by drawing other 
ines from 8, we can find any number of points. 
The line T P is the tangent at P, for it is a pro- 
perty of the parabola, that the perpendicular 
Jrom the focus on the tangent meets the tangent in 
the line drawn from the verter perpendicular to 
the axis. From Euclid’s geometry, we know 
that SP=ST; therefore, fo draw a tangent 
from any point P on the curve, take ST=SP, 
and the line joining P and T will be the tangent 
at P. 

Draw the normal P N (perpendicular to the 
tangent at P), meeting the axis at N ; and draw 
B PZ parallel to the axis; then by Euclid— 

Angle B PT = angle PTN, 

=angle TPS; 
Or, the tangent PT bisects the angle SPB; 
to P T, 





which is the work of an amateur, a native of | bisects the angle SPZ, so that SP and PZ 


Lincoln. This window is a triplet, on the south 
side of the chancel, and has been made at the 
cost of Miss Nelson. It is a memorial window. 
The style is that which prevailed chiefly in the 
fourteenth century. The subject is three saints, 
each under a canopy: the central figure is the 
prophetess Anne, mentioned Luke ii. 36, and to 
whom the chapel is dedicated. The saint is here 
represented as in the attitude of prayer. In the 
east light is inserted a figure of St. Paul, having 
in one hand “the sword of the Spirit,” and in 





make equal angles with the normal P N. Hence 
it follows that if a reflecting surface is formed 
by the revolution of a parabola about its axis, 
and a light is placed in the focus §, all its rays 
which fall on the surface will be reflected in a 
direction parallel to the axis. This species of 
reflector is therefore used in lighthouses and 
signal lamps, in which it is required to throw 
the light to a great distance without dispersion. 
It is this property which gave rise to the use of 
parabolic sounding-boards, which it was the 
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fashion some years since to mount behind 
church pulpits, but which have been discon- 
tinued on the annoyance they eaused to the 

reacher. For, since sound follows the same 
aws of reflection as light, if a sound is produced 
at the focus of a paraboloid of revolution, it 
will be greatly strengthened by being reflected 
in one direction from the surface. But in 
applying this principle to aid a preacher, it was 
forgotten that if a sound proceeding from 8S to 
P was reflected in the direction of P to Z, or 
parallel to the axis, by the same rule all sounds 
produced opposite to the reflector or sounding- 
board at be concentrated at 8. So that 
every noise which was made opposite the pulpit 
would fall with double force on the preacher’s 
ear. Besides this, bis own voice when reflected 
immediately behind him would produce a buz- 
zing in his ears as it passed him. Above all, it 


is evidently impossible for a preacher always to 


keep his mouth at the same spot, and any de-| 
viation from the focus would destroy all the | 
advantage of the sounding-board. ‘ 
The parabola may be applied to Gothic archi- 
tecture to form the Tudor arch, which is usually | 
drawn with four centres ; but the sudden change | 
of curvature thereby produced destroys much | 
of its elegance, which would not be the case | 
were the parabola employed instead. | 


E. W. Tar, MA. | 


} 
| 
| 





ART ABROAD. 

Leutze’s Milton. —M. Leutze, of Dusseldorf, | 
who has already distinguished himself amongst | 
the German painters, has finished a picture, | 
which may be called the apotheosis of the English | 
Commonwealth — “An Evening Party at Mil- 
ton’s.” At that period, evening parties began 
soon, between five and seven; then the ladies 
retired, when the males continued in some 
serious converse, and then separated. Such a 
party is represented here. In the middle of the 
picture, somewhat to the right, sits Milton, the 
writer of “ Paradise Lost,” indicated by an’ 
engraving of Raffaelle’s “Fall of Man,” sus- 
pended above him. Milton is represented 
playing on the organ, while he looks over his | 
shoulder at the company. To the right of the 
organ sits Milton’s wife, with her son, a little 
boy. To the left of the organ stand two 
English females, of rare beauty, which pleasantly 
make up the right side and groupe of the pic- 
ture. In the middle stands a large press, with 
books, globes, &c., pointing to the great erudi- 
tion of the Latin Secretary of the Lord Pro- 
tector ; and a bust of Cato, the unflinching re- 
publican looking sternly and admonitively on the 
company. On the right side of the press leans 
a dreamy, pensive youth, John Dryden, at one 
time a friend to the Commonwealth. Near 
him, somewhat in advance, appear two men, 
d in hand—one stern and thinking, the 
other vaguely gazing before him. The first is 
Algernon Sidney, a great promoter of the plans 
of the Protector, afterwards treacherously 
executed. The other figure, that of a very fine 
man, is that of John Zhurlow, private secretary 
to the Lord Protector. To this group succeeds 
towards the left foreground, a third group, 
Cromwell and his family, and friends. Crom- 
well, a compact figure, sits pensively resting on 
his big sword, and on the left of him his wife, 





of Flanders, Emperor of Constantinople ; 
Philippa of Hainault, wife of Edward IL. of 
England (whose secretary and protégé Froissart 
had been) ; Claudin-le-Jeune, music-master to 
Heury I1f. and Henry IV., called the Phenix 
of Musicians, and inventor of the violonsolo. 
To the left and right of the semicycle, in the 
walls in front of these structures, and forming a 
frame to the statue, are two allegorical basso- 
relievos, in stone, representing the Escaut and 
La Rhonette, which dow through Valenciennes. 
The hemicycle (the stern architectural forms of 
which are much admired) was designed by 
M. Henri Lemaire, and built by M. Petiaux, archi- 
tect, of the city of Valenciennes. The statue rests 
on a pedestal of granite, dressed with blocks of 
ut which bear the inscription: —“ Et si 





aucun quiert savoir qui je suis, je m’appelle 
Jehan Froissart, natif de la bonne et franke ville 
de Valenciennes.” The statue, of white marble, 
is also by M. Lemaire, who has done full justice 
to the pensive and elegant gait of the old 
chronicler. 





SUGGESTED ARCHITECTURAL CON- 
GRESS IN BELGIUM. 

A writer in the Journal Belge de ? Architec- 
ture, M. Vincent, urging the desirability ‘of 
requiring architects to obtain a diploma, and of 
protective enactments, suggests that an Archi- 
tectural Congress should be held in Belgium, to 
discuss that and other questions affecting the pro- 
gress of the art. “ Although included amongst 
the fine arts,” says he, “architecture requires from 
those who dare venture on so laborious a career, 
profound knowledge in the mathematical and 
physical sciences—knowledge on which often 
depends even success in the study of art pro- 
perly so called. Architecture, then, is the 


| veritable bond of union between art and science, 
‘since it emanates equally from these two 


branches of the intellectual mechanism. On 


this ground,” he continues, “it has a right to 
_all the care, encouragement, and protection that 


can be given to it.” 

The editor of the Journal, who is a constant 
and careful reader of our pages, admits that the 
discussion of the diploma question in this 
country has shaken his belief that the enforce- 
ment of a diploma will prove a remedy for the 
evils of which true architects complain, but 
lends himself warmly to realize the suggested 


idea of an Architectural Congress, and invites | 


all who feel interested to communicate with 
him. “There are many other things to do 
besides establishing the necessity for a diploma,” 
he writes: “thus, to name but one, we would 
identify ourselves with the complaint addressed 
to the government by the Société Palladio, 
that the State employs its engineers instead of 
architects when it concerns itself with buildings.” 








THE GREAT DRAINAGE QUESTION. 


Berore Lord Palmerston divested himself of 
parochial troubles and the sewage question, adroitly 
turning over these Augean labours to his noisy 
antagonists, I had sent his lordship my scheme, 
which reached his hands at Broadlands, but had not 
the courtesy of acknowledgment. Perhaps it went 
(cum multis aliis) to Greek-street, Soho. 

The main features were the carrying the sewage 
along the beds of both sides of the river, by double 


familiarly but erroneously called the drudge. On lines of iron pipes, and bringing these lines together 
his mother’s left knee, rests her son Richard, | bY means of the Thames Tunnel, and thence running 


: J} 
the ephemeron. To the right of the father 
reclines Bridget Cromwell, finely and nobly 
formed. On the back of her chair reclines 
Ireton, a deep countenance, gazing down on his 
future wife. Behind him stands John Seldon, | 
president of Oxford. The picture has been 
copied by the engraver, M. Dinger, who’prepares | 
a plate of this truly English representation. The | 
size of the drawing is 21 inches by 15 inches.* 
Monument to Froissart-—A monument has | 
been erected to this ancient chronicler at | 
Valenciennes, his native city. It consists of an | 
architectural semicycle, in front of which rises 
the statue. Eleven arcades compose this mural 
structure, and between the archivolts two bronze | 
medallions represent contemporaries of Froissart, | 


mostly men of Valenciennes—Baldwin, Count | 








on to Barking-marshes, the rain-fall to find its way 
by natural gravitation to the Thames; and when the 
sewage reached its destination, I proposed to lift the 
whole by water-wheels of 50 feet diameter, supplied 


| by aqueducts from the confluence of several rivers | own side. 


within thirty miles of Barking. This scheme, 
one; but it now seems to have some influential advo- 
cates, who, strangely enough, assume the parentage. 
The scheme, though large, is not of Roman dimen- 
sions, siuce a huudred miles of acqueduct to them 
would not have presented insurmountable engineering 
difficulties. My water-wheels were to drive endless 
chains of buckets, and their action would be less inter- 
fered with than the vast pumping machinery which 
has been projected. The Thames Tunnel may be 
bought for a song, and has the capacity of a cloaca 
maxima. The only suggestion I should see fit to 
adopt of the “three proposals” of Mr. Bazalgette, is 


—— . 
* Did Cromwell ever visit Milton? Query to the German that of carrying the sewage farther from London than 


painter. 


Barking, not alone in justice to that doomed locality, 


but also to obtain large lakes of salt-water, into which 
the sewage might run, and in this way become 
greatly deodorized, and eventually made use of by the 
farmer. 

The wisdom of London is at fault on their “ Grand 
Drainage Question.” The ratepayers are becoming 
‘alarmed, and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
‘almost ia ertremis! Allow me to throw this live 
shell among them, if only to show that the world is 
not standing still as well as the latter. A. F, 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar a special meeting on 6th inst. previous resolu- 
tions that the discharge of the main outfall sewer be 
made at a point westward of Erith were revoked, A 
motion by Mr. Carpmael, to the effect that the engi- 
neers’ report, so far as it relates to the outfall at B 
on the plan (mode No. 2, as given by us in the 
Builder of last week) be approved, was lost by a 
majority of two; and an amendment on this motion 
by Mr. Savage, to the effect that the outfall for the 
sewage should be at a point that would prevent it re- 
turning back within the metropolitan limits, or at 
least that the Board were not prepared to approve of 
any plan of a contrary description, was also lost; so 
that the question, as a whole, stands (at least till 
Wednesday next, as adjourned) precisely where it 
stood some time ago. 








MIDDLESEX INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Tue honourable magistrates of this county are 
sanctioning an extraordinary proceeding, which it is 
to be hoped they will put a stop to on reflection. 
Mr. Pownall, the son of a member of the committee 
of the above schools, was appointed one of the pro- 
fessional advisers of the committee to assist in the 
selection of the competition designs. He has now 
taken the unprofessional step of offering a design, for 
which he has had the opportunity of stealing the 
ideas of the forty competitors. Can any comment 
be necessary? J] send you my name; but sign 
| myself— Honesty. 








STEREOSCOPIC EFFECTS WITHOUT ANY 
STEREOSCOPE. 

Ir is not practically or generally known that the 
vivid reality of effect in stereoscopic pictures can 
be readily attained without any stereoscope at all, or 
any other substitute for it but the eyes themselves. 
Though theoretically aware of this, it was not without 
a little surprise that last week, on accidentally looking 
at some double photographs prepared for the stereo- 
scope, and almost involuntarily adopting a practice of 
| “crossing” the eyes slightly, by means of which I 
i have long been in the habit of seeking, empirically 

as it were, for stereoscopic effect where it was not to 
| be found, but so, to some extent, vivifying (as I thought) 
‘the perspective and the shade and light of pictures and 
| engravings,—all of a sudden the two images on the 

card before me coalesced, and the life-like stereoscopic 
picture stood forth between its two supporters ; and I 
found that if the attention be fully fixed on that pic- 
‘ture, and hence withdrawn as much as possible from 
the two lateral components, the stereoscopic effeet 
becomes as perfect and beautiful, and as steady and 
permanent before the sight, as in any stereoscope 
whatever. Some may find a little difficulty at first 
in acquiring the habit of throwing the eyes into the 
right focus ; but, in such| cases, there is a very simple 
mode of assisting the object in view,—a mode by 
means of which I have even taught a child how to 
sce the third or stereoscopic picture between the two 
actually before the eyes. This mode is, simply to 
place the double picture at a little distance before the 
face, and lay a large card, or a fold of writing paper, 
or other flat thin substance, on edge, between the 
two, so as not to intercept the light in its progress to 
| either picture; and then to bring the opposite edge of 
| the card, &e. in contact with the face between the 
| eyes, so that each eye can only see the picture on its 
The two pictures will then, probably 
| coalesce, so as to exhibit only one,—namely, the third, 











| as far as I know, was in its general details a novel | or stereoscopic ; and, if this be steadily looked at, the 


/card may be gently drawn away altogether, down- 
| wards, from before the face, and the stereoscopic pic- 
ture will remain as vivid as ever, only flanked occa- 
sionally, it may be, by the subjective or lateral ones, 
| with which, moreover, it may even be leisurely com- 
pared and contrasted ; or the attention may be allowed 
to range over the details of the stereoscopic picture, 
at equal leisure, and for any length of time, without 
destroying the illusion. In this way the eyes are 
soon taught how to seek and where to find the 
stereoscopic, or solid and life-like, picture, without 
even a card or anything but the slight “crossing,” 
as it is usually, though very incorrectly, called, 
of the eyes, while in search of the right focus, 
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and which will eventually require only a second or | defendant, and the work being done, and also as to 
two to establish, when the double picture is rightly | the reasonableness of the charges. The builder’s 
placed before the face. In purchasing stereoscopic | charge was 6/. 12s. 6d.; the surveyor’s, 2/.; and the 
photographs, the goodness of the stereoscopic effect of | solicitor’s, 5/. 2s. Evidence was also given as to 
each may thus be judged of in little more than the | various demands for payment; but though one of 
time requisite to look at it in the ordinary way. As| them asked for over 28/. there was none that asked 
regards the stereoscope itself, I have resolved to dis- | for the exact amount claimed. 

card it altogether as a somewhat useless incumbrance,} Mr, Bowker contended that the magistrate had no 
the effect, as I think, being more pleasant, as well | jurisdiction in the matter. It was not a case in which 
as convenient, without it. Even the stereoscope, | he had power to act in a summary manner, as the 
however, it must be remembered, is not capable of | defendant was not the owner in the sense of the Act 
displaying to every one’s eyes the stereoscopic effect,| of Parliament; that the order of March 5, upon 


tains much more information in a small compass 
for half-a-crown than some larger works of far 
higher price. 








Hiscellanea. 


WALWORTH WorkING MEN’s LEcTURE AND READ- 
inc Rooms.— This Institution held an Exhibition 





; to open its autumnal proceedings on Tuesday and 
| Wednesday last, comprising some excellent paintings 
| by Webster and others, bronzes, statuettes, photo- 
| graphs, architectural and other models, natural pro- 


and others may not be able to disp sisi as I do. | which all the subsequent proceedings had been based, | duetions and curiosities—lent by gentlemen of the 


E.D. | was illegal; and that the demand for 13/. 14s. 6d. had 
never been made. The first rule of the Act was, that 
the owner immediately entitled to the premises, or 
the occupiers thereof, should be liable, and have their 
remedy against the parties to whom they paid their 
rent ; and by the 6th rule, the magistrate had juris- 
diction only as to the owner, described in rule 1. 








SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PREMIUMS. 


THE new list of subjects for communications on 
which the Society of Arts are willing to award 
premiums contain many which address themselves 
specially to our readers. It may be useful to mention | ; p 
aa a Fie wii y The defendant was not the occupier, nor was he the 

, . owner immediately entitled to euch possession as 

For an account of the materials used as slates, slabs, ld bri hi “thin th . f the A ¢ 
and flags, in the principal towns in the United Kingdom, | WOWd Oring him within the meaning of the Act o 
with information as to their durability, cost, chief use, and} Parliament. He was not wholly entitled to the rent 
— oe. . “es 

or the production of glass by the use of the constitu- | q, ‘ Sars are iG . 3 
ents of which the French sands are composed, such glass 92nd section gave jurisdiction against the owner as 
to be of a quality equal to that produced from these | described in rule 1, and against no other party. By 


sands. a deed which was executed in 1854, Mr. and Mrs. | 


For an economical and efficient method of producin : . Sia er a ome Pe 
daslguiren chalet seus tat aeoand etd ve can Harwood parted with all their interest in it for along 
poses, by which the cost of production shall be reduced, | term of years. The deed, which he produced, was an 
and the use of lead frames rendered unnecessary. agreement fora lease, dated June 20, 1854, and by it 

For an essay on the means at present in use for pre- | yp " 
serving iron from the injurious action of water or exposure : 
to the atmosphere; how far they are efficient as a means for ninety years, at 600/. a year, and that gentleman 
of preserving that material when used in connection with | was to rebuild it. He had paid Mr. Harwood the 
pts in the construction of ships, or for engineering | 6907 9 year, aud therefore he was the landlord imme- 

For an account of the machinery and processes employed | diately entitled to the possession of the premises. 
in the manufacture of nails. The defendant had never received any money from any 

Foran account of the machinery and processes employed | tenants 5 
iv the manufacture of screws. ’ 

For a cheap portable machine for cutting, squaring, and 
dressing stone for building purposes. 

For an account of the machinery and processes at pre- 
sent employed on the continent for earth-boring. “ : 

-_ an account of any recent improvement in sawing | bear his portion of the expense. As regarded the 
and shaping machines. icitor’ or y were fai reasonable. 

For the best specimens of cisterns suitable for household solicites's charges, they. were fair and rensonebie 
or other purposes, made of glass in one piece. 

_For a cheap quality of glass, applicable for drains, water- | tions were insufficient, and ordered the money to be 
pipes, sinks, shelves for larders, dairies, &c. in which aid in a fortnight bs 
coarseness and want of transparency are not regarded. ™ ed ners amy 
, ior anew kind — = —e ge fixing infloors} On the application of Mr. Tyrrell, he was allowed 

0 light lower rooms, vaults, &c. which by the arrangement 4 ee ery t- teat) 
of its two surfaces will give the greatest amount of light. two guineas for the costs of this application. 

For an account of the various artificial stones and terra- 
cottas amg and employed for purposes of sonncee- ss ‘ 
tion, stating their properties, advantages, and imperfec- Z 
tions, and  siale jie cost as sep Sporto both Potices of Books. 
inclusive and exclusive of loss by breakage in the kiln. isiecareid 

For an essay on the various concretes, cements, hydraulic VARIORUM. 


mortars, and lutings for pipes, tanks, &c. . ‘ i 
For an essay on architectural and decorative ornaments ; A PAMPHLET on “ Public Works in India,’ 


oe pew Soaps oe Thea ed meg of manufacture, and | in the form of a Letter to the Right Hon. R. V. 
_ For the best form of kiln for the manufacture of drain- | Smith, M.P. president of the Board of Control, 
ing tiles, hollow bricks, roof tiles, paving tiles, or common |hy Mr. John Bourne, has been published by 
bricks ; which kiln shall be the cheapest and simplest to | Messrs. 3 E and C In this lett : 
construct, with the least quantity of materials for trans- | “4€SSTS. liongman and U0. n this — etter, 
port, oe coupes the ey county, and effect the | which, though addressed to Mr. Smith, is dedi- 
most perfect combustion, of fuel, with or without means | ated to Colonel Svkes, the chairman of the 
of drying in the kiln itself or in a shed attached to it : to | catec _voronel oykes, BITTE : 
be verified by trial works and the cheapest production of | East-India Company, Mr. Bourne illustrates the 
pore anaes. method of economically deodorising sewage | BCCessity of irrigation and internal navigation 
and other waters, and of precipitating or otherwise ‘ex. | being largely promoted in India to develop the 
tracting the matters held by them in solution or suspen-| resources of that country and prevent the 


sion. i foilur ailwavs ‘ y 
For an essay on the management and maintenance of | failure of the railway S m an accompanymg 


Mr. Tyrrell replied, that the deed proved the 
ownership to be vested in the defendant, and he had 








public roads, with special reference to their altered posi- | map, the navigable rivers, the completed lines | 


tion, since the introduction of railways. of railway, and the coal-fields of India, are 


———_ shown. ‘The author proposes to navigate the 
PROCEEDINGS UNDER METROPOLITAN rivers by means of steam vessels of light 
~ BULLDING ACT. ~~ {draught of water, towing trains of shallow 

watever ant. aurea aueeon. barges. As to railways, he recommends the 


; 2 introduction of the light and economical 

At Guildhall nS: — Harwood ie | American system into India, a country which, 
in le ae at oe oy in its circumstances, more resembles America 
City of London that he had failed to pay the sum of _ a He a. po the eee 
13/. 14s. 6d. being the amount of costs and expenses | C2#/TMan 0 the East-India Company who has 
incurred by the said Commissioners incidental inj long supported the river navigation here 
pulling down a house and premises, No. 99, Cheap- | proposed, is destined to carry it out while 
side, after the same had become lawfully due and had | 10 his present influential and favourable posi- 
been demanded. ; tion.——“ Marvels of the Globe ”’ is the leading 
Mr. Tyrrell appeared for the Commissioners of | title of “Two Lectures on the Structure and 
Sewers, and Mr. James Bowker for Mr. Harwood. | Physical Aspects of the Earth,” by Mr. W. S. 
This was the first case that has oecurred under the | Gibson, F.G.S. one of the registrars of the 
New Building Act, which gives the Commissioners of | Court of Bankruptcy. The substance of these 
Sewers the power of ordering all ruinous and dan- | yery instructive lectures was recently delivered 
gerous houses to be pulled down; and in default of | to fhe Tynemouth Literary Institution, and the 
the owners doing so, after notice being given tothem,| Mechanics’ Institute of Wandsworth. Mr. 
the Commissioners have power to pull them down Gibson, we may remark, is the author of several 
rrp ce gn Be — = phen a po descriptive an historical treatises on the archi- 
upon his neglecting to comply with the order the tecture of Northumberland, and other essays. 
Commissioners of Sewers razed the house No. 99,|——~10 the “School Series, edited by the Rev. 
Cheapside, and now called upon the defendant to G. R. Gleig, M.A. Inspector-General of Military 
reimburse them the expenses they had been put to. Schools, a very usefu and clear little “ Class 
Mr. Bowker took several legal objections to the Atlas of Physical iN got by Mr. Walter 
claim. McLeod, Head Master of the Model School, 
Formal evidence was then given as to the legal| and Master of Method in the Royal Military 
service of the various notices served upon the| Asylum, Chelsea, has been published: it con- 

















| locality, the Society of Arts, the Art-Union of London, 
; and others. A large number of the working popula- 
| tion availed themselves of the opportunity of inspect- 


ing the collection, and addresses were delivered by 
Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, M.P., Mr. T. A. Smith, Mr, 
Cooke, and Mr. Selway. 


| Sap Accrpent.—On the 25th ult. Mr. J. Ashby, 
of the New Palace, Westminster, in attempting to 


board a steamboat, which had just got under weigh 


| from Old Shades Pier, London-bridge, on its passage 
| to Westminster-bridge, unfortunately missed his foot- 
of these premises at any time, and the 6th rule of the | ing, fell into the river, and was drowned. Mr. Ashby 
| for several years discharged the duties of a clerk of the 


works at the new Houses of Parliament. 
Worxman’s Crass, Schoo or Art, YORK.— 


| With reference to the experimental class formed by 
| Mr. Swallow, free for working men, mentioned last 
| week, Mr. Swallow writes us, that his object is “to 
there was in effect a subsisting lease to a Mr. Ernest | teach them the elementary principles of drawing, so 
that at the end of the course they may be enabled to 


| enter the usual classes of the school, and pursue more 
j advanced studies on payment of the ordinary fees. 
| There is no promise that they should do so, but I hope 
| that by making the lessons popular I shall create a 
| taste, avoid the constant beginning, fill up my classes, 
/and increase the efficiency of the school. At each 
| lesson I endeavour to develop a principle contained 


the power of compelling any other party interested to | in some well-known form, and show how any similar 


subject should be treated. The class is very popular. 
There are sixty-four working men of all sorts of trades, 


Alderman Cubitt was of opinion that the objec- | ©@*penters, joiners, coach-painters, coach-makers, tin- 
plate workers, black and white smiths, stonemasons, 


glasscutters, and tailors; in fact, almost as mauy 
trades as there are men.” 
Cost oF Irish Lunatic AsyLums.—Professor 


| Donaldson is now at Dublin, investigating, as com- 


missioner of inquiry, into the expeuse of erecting the 
lanatic asylums of Ireland, the estimates sent in by 
| the governors of certain districts for the completion 
|of the asylums, in the terms of the report made by 
Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Wilkes, as joint commis- 
| sioners, and presented to Parliament during the last 
| session. 
| Newcastte Socrety or ANTIQUARIES. — The 
| October meeting was held on Wednesday in last week, 
at the Castle of Newcastle, Mr. Matthew Wheatley 
in the chair; when Mr. Archibald Dunn, of New- 
castle, architect, and Mr. W. B. Beaumont, M.P. 
Bywell, were elected members. Mr. White stated 
that he had lately noticed that the famous runic cross 
at Bewcastle had been painted,—the cross blue, the 
| runic lines black. Ruxes had been supplied in black 
| where none existed on the original. Mr. Charlton 
and Mr. H. Turner excused the circumstance as so 
far commendable, as it would preserve the stone. Mr. 
| J. Latimer exhibited several Roman relics from Adder- 
/ stone, and read a paper on the discoveries lately made, 
which is reported in the Gateshead Observer, together 
with a paper on the wall of Antoninus, by Dr. Bruce, 
and other proceedings at the meeting. 
| Lreeps Town-HaLt.—At a special meeting of the 
| Leeds Town Council, held on Monday in last week, it 
; was resolved by a majority of 28 to 13, to adopt the 
Building Committee’s report, and to grant a further 
| sum of 5,500/. for the requirements therein contained. 
| In the report approved of, the committee recommended 
the council to sanction the erection of a tower on an 
lenlarged scale (as proposed by the architect, Mr. 
Brodrick), in connection with the scheme of ventila- 
tion and warming proposed by Messrs. Haden, of 
Trowbridge, and for which their tender (2,600/.) had 
been accepted. The committee also recommended a 
grant of 5,000/. for the erection of an organ. The 
tenders for the enlarged tower had exceeded the sum 
already granted by the council, but a saving would be 
effected by erectivg it in connection with the mode 
intended to be adopted in ventilating and warming 
the building. The tower as submitted to the council, 
was 211] feet in height, the width of the columns 
40 feet, and above the roof 50 feet, and the architect 
increased the height to 224 feet, and the width above 
the roof to 53 feet. 

Curious Restoration.—In this restoring age 
(says the Gateshead Observer), a restoration, more 
evil than medizeval, is threatened in Newcastle. A 
tradesman announces his removal to new quarters, 
“until the damages recently done by” certain 
| * alterations are completely restored !” 
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Tue BrrkeNneaD Dock Worxs.—The great pool | 


at Wallasey is to be deepened, and works are to be 
constructed there as part of the great scheme of dock 
extension at Birkenhead. Mr. George Thompson’s 
iender for the work is 123,1862. 

Sate or Gopine’s Brewery.— The extensive 
premises known as the “‘ New Lion Brewery,” situate 
in the Belvidere-road, Lambeth, has been sold. The 
auctioneer said that the premises oc 


brewery ran on either side of the Belvedere-road, and | edifices ; but a less objectionable basis for Buggins’s | removed to drain all the 


occupied a large site of ground abutting on the river 
‘Thames. The brewery premises and stabling are let 
on lease for fifty years, from 1855, to Sir C. Ogle, 


Tue Visitors TO PereRBoROUGH CATHEDRAL.— 

' That natural ambition and anxiety to secure something 
{like a shadow of immortality which induces the any- 
‘thing but immortal Buggins or Huggins to scrawl 
his glorious cognomen on the pyramids and obelisks 
'of Egypt, to be handed down to future ages along 


with those of Cheops or of Rameses, at one time 
_ by tunnels across the river Thames to the south side: 


cupied as the! cathedral, as on those of many others of our public continue them on at a low level to a line sufficiently 


| largely displayed itself on the walls of Peterborough 


cacoethes than the walls and pillars of the edifice 
‘itself was at length discovered in the happy idea of 
| avisitors’ book, which, like an efficient lightning con- 


bart. and H. Jenkins, esq. (determinable at the lessees’ ductor, has had the excellent effect of drawing off the 
option at the end of the first fifteen years), at 1,750/. | source of mischief to the edifice into a more harmless 
perannum. The ground on whieh the brewery stands channel, at the same time securing to Baggins some- 
was held from the Archbishop of Canterbury by thing like a substitute for that immortal recollection 
J. Goding, esq. for seventy-eight years, at 77/.: the which he ever craves of his fellow mortals. The 40,000 
premises adjoining the brewery are held for a similar ‘names and remarks inserted in this useful book since 
term, at 151/.; the stabling and buildings om the February 6th, 1854, have been analysed by a local | 
south side held for sixty-seven years, at 100/. being a ' critic, and found to be composed, as might be ex- | 
net rental of 1,422/. per annum. He stated that he | pected, of an immense proportion of the “silly” 
might call the 1,422/. a mere ground-rent. The order, and a very minute infusion of the “‘ reflective;” 
hammer fell at 18,000/. at which figure the property ' some of the latter with a dash of the former even 
was positively sold. in their composition. Rude, silly, commonplace, 

Gas.—The half-yearly meeting of the Surrey | critical, and reflective, are the appropriate terms used 
Consumers’ Gas Company was held on Thursday in in the analysis, One “ silly” condescendingly allows 
last week, when the usual rate of dividend, of 8 per that the edifice is “highly commendable.” Perhaps 
cent. per annum upon the paid-up capital of the be was some celebrated judge at cattle shows. As to 
company, was declared. The works of the Thorn- the various Aabitats of these originals, the analytic 
bury Gaslight Company are now almost completed, eritie says,—‘‘The greater number of visitors reside 
and, says the Bristol Mirror, the private dwelling-' in the town and neighbourhood. London contributes 
houses were for the first time lighted on Monday the next greatest number. The colleges, including 
evening in last week. The progress of the clergy, stand next. Visitors from Birmingham are 
Clevedon Gasworks, according to the same paper, is numerous; from Manchester not so many as one 
likely to be rapid, as the foundations of the buildings might expect. Nottingham, Sheffield, Liverpool, con- 
are in, and the gasholder tank is nearly finished. The tribute variously, and Scotland and Ireland are not 








contracting engineers are Messrs. Stears and Son, of 
London. The company is formed under the Limited 
Liability Act, which appears to have caused the’ 
undertaking to be entered into with confidence by the 
inhabitants, and particularly by the intended con- 
sumers. 
Layinc on Time.—If we are well informed (says 
the Salut Public of Lyons), it is the intention of the 
municipality to have 150 eleetrie clocks placed up in | 
various parts of this city, giving always the same— 
time in every quarter. Private persons, on payment 
of a small annual sum, can have a similar accommo- 
dation established within their houses. 


Bricuton Cemetery CompPetirion.—The Burial | 
Board for this parish, after considering the designs | 
forwarded for their inspection, have adopted those 
sent in by Mr. R. Wheeler, of London. The plans 
have received the sanction of the bishop of the diocese 
and the Secretary of State, and estimates are to be 
procured forthwith. 

ALUMINIUM AN OBsEcT oF TraDE.—A cargo of 
eryolite, we hear, has arrived at Copenhagen from 
Arksut, West Greenland, the ultimate destination of 
which is Paris, it being resolved to test the manufac- 
ture of alumiviam on a large scale. Should the result 
be so successful as to reduce the metal to a moderate 
price, large supplies of cryolite can be obtained at 
Arksut, the deposits there being inexhaustible. A 
quantity of it was brought to England in 1850 by | 
Commerce-raad-Lundt, but at that period the useful | 
purposes to which aluminium could be applied were | 
not generally known, although discovered in 1828 by | 
Wahler to be a metal. 

Tue Buipinc TRADES AND THE HALP-HOLIDAY 


| 





the way of building and improving the streets. A 


‘ings of the kind in the province, 
‘is of stone, and 200 feet in height, has just been com- 
| pleted. 


unrepresented. Among the foreign and _colovial 
addresses are Berlin, Barbadoes, Auckland, New Zea- 
land, Adelaide, United States, East Indies, Demerara, 
&e. There appears to have been a fair proportion of 
ladies, who are, however, sparing of remarks.” The 
visitors’ book has not been altogether devoid of proper 
or of useful remarks and suggestions neither, and it 
merits imitation. 

Toronto, Canapa West.—The Hamilton corre- 
spondent of the Canadian News says,— Great improve- 
ments are going forward in our city this year, both in 


large number of very handsome buildings are in 
course of construction, among them, the new St. 
Andrew’s or Scotch Church, one of the finest build- 
The spire, which 


It is truly an ornament to the city. The 
Canada Life Assurance Company are now completing 
a new building of stone, with an iron front, which is 
to cost 10,0007. Another new church is in course of 
erection, also a large wholesale dry goods establish- 
ment, the most substantial building in the city, and 
a new hotel of very large dimensions. Numerous 
private residences are being erected in various parts 
of the city, and, on the whole, a greater number of 
buildings are going up this year than last. A system 
of sewerage has been partially carried out in the 
business part of the city. 

Workmen's Toors.—Nearly 2,0007. have been 
raised for the workmen who lost their tools by the 
fire on the premises of Messrs. Broadwood. 


Piastek Cast Work.—A short time ago an 
article appeared in your valuable work, respecting 


Movement.—A meeting of the members of the build-| the very indifferent manner in which plaster orna- 
ing trades was held in Manchester on Tuesday, at | ment is executed in the present day. As a praetical 
which it was resolved — “That the Saturday half-| man of many years’ experience, allow me to state 
holiday, as now before the public, is desirable, inas- | that the principal cause is, that of late years the prae- 


much as it would grealty conduce to the social, domes- | 
tic, and moral advantage both of employers and 
employed ;” and, “that this meeting being fully con- 
vinced of the importance of ‘the foregoing resolution, 
pledges itself to give its co-operation to carry out the 
above object.” A memorial to the employers was 
agreed to. 

New Fagrtncpon-stREEt. — Allow me, through 


tice of “ jelly moulding” has come into use, which has 
superseded the old plan of undercutting or casting, 
and fixing the different parts that require relief 
separate. The jelly mould is all in one piece, and, of 
course, a cast from the same is not to be compared 
with the former mode, either in sharpness or relief : 
if the parts are too much undercut to allow of its 
easting, they are stopped up, ard so they remain. 





your pages, to complain of the shameful and dan- 
gerous state of the streets and roads in the neighbour- 
hood of what I believe is to be called, if ever finished, 
New Farriugdon-street. The course of that street is 
bad enough, but the roads intersecting it are much 
worse, As winter approaches, they will be absolutely 
unsafe, as well as disagreeable. They have now long 


continued in that state. In the neighbourhood of | at Arthur’s Club, in St. James’s-street, some years 


any country town they would be indicted, but as no 
one seems to know here in which branch of the 
* circumlocution office” the nuisance should be com- 
plained of, I take the freedom of asking your notice 
of the matter.—J. D. 

PRESERVING AND DISINFECTING TrmBER.—Lieut. 
C. Scott Jackson, of Cannon-street, has patented an 
improvement in preserving and disinfecting timber 
and other substances, by applying solutions of salts 
of zine and iron in combination. 


But that is not all. As in order to make the cast 
leave the mould before it heats (as in that case it 
would spoil the mould), the plaster is gauged with 
alum-water to make it stiffen quickly: in time the 
| alum, if too strong, will work its way to the surface, 
| aud destroy the paint, Asa proof of what I state, 
allow me to refer to the plaster ornament as executed 


THe Dratwace or Lonnon.—To get over som 
of the difficulty in this matter, I venture to suggest » 
scheme which would also economize the workin 
expenditare by the employment of the sewage by 
direct application to the land as a fertilizer, of the 
immense value of which every day produces fresh 
evidence. Take all the mouths of the existing sewers 





ce 


south side” into them ; 
and here build one intercepting sewer, and in a con- 
venient position establish a pumping-station: from 
this pumping-station continue a line of sewer by 
tunnel and covered aqueduct right through the coun- 
try, to deliver into the English Channel at a point in 
Sussex. A route may be chosen whieh will cut 
through the midst of hundreds of acres of waste land,— 
the very thing wanted for the sewage manure,—and 
at convenient points erect sewage manure tanks, and 
pumping-apparatus, which could be done far away 
from the habitations of man, and in many places on 
land not now worth 1s. per acre. Here the said 
sewage could be distributed and applied direct, with- 
out any cost for compression, drying, carriage, &c. 
and which would enhance the value of the land enor- 
mously for agricultural purposes. Properly and com- 
pletely carried ont, I question whether very much 
overplus would find its way into the sea. Still F 
would provide for all contingencies by a sewer of 
sufficient capacity throughout —T. G. 


REVOLUTION IN MECHANICS.—From a mixture 
of India rubber and gas-tar, there has been com- 
bined a substance in the United States, said to be 
as valuable for its elasticity as for durability and 
elegance : it is of a jet black colour, and will take the 
finest polish. The choicest specimens of furniture, as 
well as objects of ornament or fancy, can be made of 
it, which may bring on a revolution in some portions 
of mechanical art. 

Licut on THE TurKisH Coasts.—A hundred new 
lighthouses are to be built on the Turkish coasts of the 
Black Sea and Mediterranean. 


Paris anp Mutnavsen Rartway.—The Débats, 
in reporting the progress made in the construction of 
the Paris and Mulhausen Railway, describes the 
viaduct which traverses the valley of the Marne at 
Nogent. This viaduct, it states, presents a develop- 
ment of more than 800 métres, or a little less than 
the length of the Rue Richelieu. It is composed of 
thirty arches, each fifteen métres in breadth, and of a 
bridge across the Marne, formed by four grand 
arches, each fifty métres broad, or more than twice 
the breadth of the Rue de la Paix. At the lowest 
part of the valley the height of the arches is twenty- 
nine métres (87 feet), or exactly the height of the 
triumphal arch at the Barriére de l’Etoile. What 
gives to this construction a peculiar merit is the 
grandeur of its proportions, and also the nature of 
the materials with which it is built. Hitherto enor- 
mous blocks of stone were employed in the construc- 
tion of large arches; but the engineer at Nogent has 
made use of smaller materials, which are bound toge- 
ther by a species of mortar which has the virtue of 
obtaining a stony hardness: the arch is thus trans- 
formed, as it were, into a single block. By this means 
a great economy of money and time is obtained, and 
the construction of the Nogent viaduct was com- 
pleted within eighteen months. The expenses of the 
construction of the viaduct and the bridge will not 
amount to 6,000,000f. The bridge is destined to 
support a weight of 10,500,000 kilogrammes. The 
weight of each arch exceeds 5,500,000 kilogrammes, 
and the keystone of each weighs 8,200 kilogrammes. 


MASTER-MASONS OF ANTWeERP.—A curious and, 
I believe, peenliar custom still exists at Antwerp 
among the guild of masons. Henri Conscience, the 
great Belgian writer, who was perambulating the 
town with me, informed me, as we passed their hall, 
that whenever a new master-masen was to be elected, 
it was necessary that, previously to being initiated 
into his somewhat important position, he should prove 
himself worthy of the dignity about to be conferred 
on him, by pulling down and rebuilding with his own 
hands the facade of one portion of the building, which 
has consequently been re-ereeted innnumerable times, 
though the remainder of the edifice is sufficiently 
venerable. If the candidate shrunk from this trial, 
there was no alternative but to yield his claim.— 
Flemish Interiors. 








| 8g0, under the late Mr. Hopper, by F. Bernasconi, | 
| which is a credit to both ; and on the other hand, to 
the ornament lately executed at a club in progress hard 
_ by the latter, the whole of which, or nearly so, has been 
| Jelly. moulded. You will there see blocks in the 
cornice more like bricks, as the eaves are cast solid 

on the blocks instead of separate or undercut ; and the 
Test of the ornament is mostly after the same fashion. 

The builder, to save expense, adopts the plan attended 
| with the least labour.—A PracticaL MAN. 





Sprirtine Tree-stumPs.— Experiments have been 
tried on the premises of Messrs. White, timber- 
merchants, Manchester, to test the efficacy of an 
invention to split the stumps of trees. A hole is bored 
half-way down a stump, and a cartridge is placed in 
the orifice. A piece of iron to effect percussion is 
then placed in the hole on the cartridge, and is secured 
in its place, when, by the fall of a heavy substance on 
the iron, an explosion of the cartridge is the result, 
and the stump is rent. The invention is due to 


Captain Norton, who was present at the trials. 
































